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Boge real culprit is not this man or that 

man whom we have caught in some 
overt act of crime, but the state of society 
which creates criminals and sends them into 
the world fully armed and equipped to com- 
mit depredations upon private rights and 
the public order. Undoubtedly the indi- 
vidual wrongdoer shares in the guilt. He 
is more or less a party to his own degrada- 
tion. He should be held more or less re- 
sponsible for his deeds; and on his head 
should fall the axe his own hand has sharp- 
ened, or the blow his own misconduct has 
struck. But he is not the only criminal. 
Back of every miserable offender we send 
to the penitentiary or into eternity, stands 
the real culprit in a social condition that is 
false, immoral and corrupt. And instead 
of relieving our conscience by joining in 
the popular chorus of condemnation of a 
single conspicuous offender, we should aim 
at the reformation of the real culprit. Make 
American society what it ought to be; fur- 
nish it with good homes, wholesome schools, 
innocent and edifying amusements, a reli- 
gion that is reasonable and which teaches 
the obligation and worth of a good life in 
this world; give it a true idea of success 
and manliness; fill it with influences that 
are moral and elevating; bring the sunshine 
of a great faith to bear directly upon the 
hearts and minds of all its members, oblit- 
erating the foolish, artificial distinctions of 
wealth and class, and making all alike citi- 
zens of God Almighty’s commonwealth of 
souls, and we shall have no villains to suffer 
from and no criminals to punish. 





We have little faith in the negative. 
“Boys may derive advantage from the ex- 
ample of drunken helots; but even boys,” 
says Richter, “do not come forth from the 
Augean stable of world-discipline without 
some smell of the barn.” A teacher need 
not often be talking of religion. There is 
a time for this. Words are indeed needed; 
but these must be supported by a consistent 
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life on his part. Newton, who uncovered 
his head when the greatest name was pro- 
nounced, thus became without words a 
teacher of religion. Such teaching seconds 
and supports the teaching at home. And 
what a blessed effect it has on the life of 
the children. Pleasant memories will run 
like golden threads through the web of 
school life, and the impressions made will 
lie in the heart as seed in the soil to be 
revealed in due time. “The forms pass 
away, but the power remains with us, not 
so much as a part of our knowledge as of 
our consciousness.” Though it may be for- 
gotten, it has nevertheless benefited us. We 
have eaten many a piece of bread of which 
we have now no recollection, yet the life 
of which was nourished by such eating is 
with us to this present. 





Our educational machinery is often badly 
at fault. We get a fair article of raw 
material, and return it to the market in the 
shape of Beau Brummels and Flora Mc- 
Flimseys—a process of manufacture which 
we are gradually finding to be unremunera- 
tive. How to live!—that is the essential 
question for us, the essential knowledge to 
be acquired by the learner. Not how to live 
in the mere material sense only, but in the 
widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is—the 
right ruling of conduct in all directions, 
under all circumstances. In what way to 
treat the body, in what way to treat the 
mind, in what way to manage our affairs, 
in what way to bring up a family, in what 
way to behave as a citizen, in what way to 
utilize all those sources of happiness which 
nature supplies—how to use all our faculties 
to the greatest advantage of ourselves and 
others, how to live completely. And this 
being the great thing needful for us to 
learn, is, by consequence, the great thing 
which education has to teach. To prepare 
us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge; and the only 
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rational mode of judging of any educational 
course, is to judge in what degree it dis- 
charges such function. 





Now, as there can be no doubt of the 
hereditary transmission in man of acquired 
constitutional peculiarities, which manifest 
themselves alike in tendencies to bodily and 
to mental disease, so it seems equally cer- 
tain that acquired mental habitudes often 
impress themselves with sufficient force and 
permanence to occasion their transmission 
to the offspring as tendencies to similar 
modes of thought. And thus, while all ad- 
mit that knowledge cannot thus descend 
from one generation to another, an in- 
creased aptitude for the acquirement, 
either of knowledge generally, or of some 
particular kind of it, may be thus inherited. 
These tendencies and aptitudes will acquire 
additional strength, expansion and perma- 
nence, in each new generation, from their 
habitual exercise upon the materials sup- 
plied by a continually-enlarged experience ; 
and thus the acquired habitudes produced 
by the intellectual culture of ages will be- 
come “a second nature” to every one who 
inherits them.—Carpenter. 





If you would know what the effects of 
thinking are, compare Athens with China. 
Here are three hundred millions of people 
—more than one-third the human race— 
whose history goes far back into remote 
antiquity, and who commenced with no 
small share of the arts and sciences, but 
who have added little to the world’s knowl- 
edge; whose only policy has been to prevent 
innovation, and whose only power is to 
perpetuate succession. Here is another 
people, whose population does not exceed 
one-tenth that of Ohio, whose place can 
scarcely be found on the map, who com- 
menced barbarians, yet who have given to 
the world new sciences and new arts, and 
whose mighty men infused into language, 
“Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn”; who reconquered their conquerors 
by the spirit of eloquence, and whose re- 
nown has filled the earth, What makes 
this mighty difference? The one learned 
to repeat, the other to think.—Mansfeld. 





“Live teaching ” is a favorite expression 
among teachers, and the most important 
results that have ever been accomplished by 
teachers have been done by “live” teach- 
ing. The mind requires unwéaried activity 
on the part of all who attempt to impart 
instruction, to turn mental activity into the 
proper channels. A droning monotony in 
the school-room is more than wearisome; 
it is absolutely sinful. Here is the immortal 
part of human nature committed for a cer- 
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tain time to the care of the teacher. It 
matters not that the parent has been careless 
or misguided; “live” teaching must be 
judiciously employed to arouse the latent 
powers of the pupils. This, in some cases, 
will be found no easy matter; “not what 
we did, but what we strove to do,” is, how- 
ever, the measure of the teacher’s success. 
This great activity of mind in the rising 
generation renders it necessary for the 
teacher to keep abreast of the times. When 
there are new facts to be stated and new 
discoveries to be announced, live teaching 
should be used in communicating what it is 
desired to impress upon the mind. By care- 
fully guarding against mechanical teach- 
ing, we shall feel ourselves and arouse in 
our pupils a healthy enthusiasm, remember- 
ing that “ Never a heart will be ignited, 
comes not the spark from the speaker’s 
heart?” 


Our schools too often fail by a most 
meager development of language and power 
of expression; and here the Europeans ex- 
cel us. The children are required to com- 
mit the gems of the language, and thus the 
memory is trained and a high standard of 
taste created. The schools of Germany and 
Switzerland especially excel in this respect. 
One and often two modern languages are 
taught in every school, and the children are 
often more proficient in all three languages 
than ours are even in their own. Then 
they give more attention to history. This 
may be partly because on every hand they 
see memorials which link the present to the 
past. The sentiment of patriotism is de- 
veloped; in Germany loyalty to the em- 
peror, in Switzerland love of country. The 
Swiss motto, “ One for all, all for one,” is 
thus graven deeply in the hearts of the 
people. The Prussians understand that 
“what you would have in a nation’s life you 
must put into its schools”; and you hear 
“ fatherland” everywhere. Technical edu- 
cation is provided for; almost every trade 
has its school, and they contribute largely 
to the thrift of Germany and Switzerland. 
The university of instruction in drawing is 
also a marked feature. 


If the tired, stay-at-home business man 
wants to know the most effective recipe 
for good health, the simplest tonic for keep- 
ing himself fit, a good doctor says, all he 
has to do is to give himself a dry rub for 
five or ten minutes every morning. He 
can do it at night, too, before going to bed, 
and help on the cure.. He attributes his 
firm skin, perfect health, good circulation, 
strong grip, to this treatment. It beats all 
cure-alls, all complicated “exercise” sys- 
tems, not only stimulates against the cold in 
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winter, but overcomes the relaxations in 
hot weather. It works wonders, he tells us, 
simple as it seems, And saves doctor’s 
bills, too! 


A teacher’s life, like that of every other 
in active occupation has its discourage- 
ments. It is difficult to make young people 
see the necessity of many requirements. 
“Small events” have but little importance 
in their eyes; but the conscientious teacher 
finds that sooner or later they may see 
things in their true light. Some years ago 
a pupil in an elocution class- could not see 
the necessity of the various exercises re- 
quired of the members of the class, and, 
although respectful and willing to comply 
with the regulations, he evidently doubted 
their necessity. He was a farmer’s son, 
expected to follow the plow as his fathers 
had done, so there was no need of his being 
specially instructed in elocution. Some 
years after the teacher was asked if she 
had heard Mr. H. speak; and was told that 
he was one of the most eloquent speakers 
upon the rostrum. It was her old pupil. 
A “small event” had turned the tide of 
his life, and in the position which he then 
occupied he doubtless found his elocu- 
tionary drill of the greatest benefit. The 
same teacher had her attention once called 
to a young pupil who was desirous of cul- 
tivating her elocutionary powers. The pu- 
pil labored faithfully. A few years after, 
the same teacher received a letter from her 
former’ pupil who then stood at the head 
of the elocutionary department in a promi- 
nent school, and was giving daily instruc- 
tion to a large number of pupils. A “small 
event ” caused her to devote all her time to 
the study of that branch, and gratifying re- 
sults followed. Let no earnest, conscien- 
tious teacher be discouraged; but “truly 
work and pray,” content to leave the issue 
in other hands than ours. This school work 
is “wide as the universe and deep as the 
heart of man.” We can untwine no deed 
from the mass which makes up life. Why, 
then, should we speak of a “small event?” 


If the unraveling of Mystery’s web leads 
us into regions of intricate thought, is the 
unreserved acceptation of all things more 
truth-establishing? Are those who seek to 
discover a knowledge of the mysterious, 
only the foolish and imaginative, or are 
they the deep thinkers, the reflective minds 
of the age? Granting the universality of 
this propensity to know the unknown, may 
one not conclude that the Creator had some 
wise design in fixing this desire in the minds 
of His creatures? This inclination is the 
very fountain head and source of all knowl- 
edge, intellectual and spiritual. 





OF THE STARS. ., 49 

President Wilson’s remark to the new 
Turkish Ambassador that two American 
warships were. to be sold to Greece in the 
interests of peace seems to be justified by 
the effect of the agreement of Congress to 
the proposition that they be sold. The 
Athens correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph reports that the declaration of war 
between Turkey and Greece has been de- 
layed, if not averted altogether, because of 
the prospective increase in the strength of 
the Grecian navy. This is the result that 
all advocates of a strong navy will regard 
as natural and logical. Admiral Mahan has 
frequently demonstrated that the surest 
guarantee of peace is preparedness for war, 
and he has done his best to persuade the 
friends of international peace that battle- 
ships are stronger peace arguments than 
tracts on the beauty of living together in 
amity. The millennium may dawn some 
day, and the race is living in hopes, but so 
long as police are needed to protect inno- 
cent persons in the large cities navies will 
be needed to protect nations. Some of the 
little navy men were convinced of their 
folly at the outbreak of the Balkan war, 
for they saw at once that if Turkey had had 
a navy worthy the name the allies would 
not have dared to make their bold attempt 
to force the Turk back into Asia. The 
moral of all this will not be lost upon 
Congress,—Ledger. 


The nearest of the fixed stars, whose dis- 
tance has yet been measured, is about 
twenty billions of miles from us, and re- 
quires three and a third years for its light 
to reach us. It has been considered prob- 
able from recondite investigations, that the 
average distance of stars of the first mag- 
nitude from the earth is 986,000 radii of 
our annual orbit, a distance which light 
would require fifteen and a half years to 
traverse; and further, that the average dis- 
tance of a star of the sixth magnitude (the 
smallest distinctly seen without a telescope) 
is 7,600,000 times the same unit, to traverse 
which, light, with its prodigious velocity, 
would occupy mote than one hundred and 
twenty years. If, then, the distances of the 
majority of the stars visible to the naked 
eye are so enormously great, how are we to 
estimate our distance from those minute 
points of light discernible only in powerful 
telescopes? The conclusion is forced upon 
us that we do not see them as they appeared 
within a few years, or even during the life- 
time of man, but with the rays which pro- 
ceeded from them several thousands of 
years ago. The distance of a star whose 
parallax is 1” is about twenty trillions of 
English miles. A spider’s thread before 
the eye of a spectator, at the same distance 
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would suffice to cancel the orbit of the 
earth, and the breadth of a hair would blot 
out the whole planetary system. But a 
star having this parallax is at a moderate 
distance in comparison with innumerable 
others, in which no parallactic motion what- 
ever can be distinguished. Suppose the dis- 
tance of one of them to be only a thousand 
times greater, a ray of light darted from it 
would travel between 3,000 and 4,000 years 
before it reached the earth; and if the star 
were annihilated by any sudden convulsion, 
it would appear to shine in its proper place 
during that immense period after it had 
been extinguished from the face of the 
heavens. Pursuing speculations of this 
kind, we may conceive, with Huyghens, 
that it is not impossible that there may exist 
stars placed at such enormous distances 
that their light has not yet reached the 
earth since their creation. 


The schools of the people should give to 
children: Ample provision for exercise and 
joyous play. Buildings, simple, but stately, 
thoughtfully planned, skillfully built, gen- 
erously equipped. A course of study offer- 
ing training for service and appreciation; 
presenting in the order of their importance, 
those things which contribute to a strong 
healthy body, an alert, sure mind, a fine 
steadfast spirit. Those things in art or 
craft which develop to the full the latent 
ability of each one to serve his fellows 
with dexterous hand, a lofty mind, and a 
glad heart, rich in response to the beautiful 
and noble life. Teachers who love children 
with a parent’s love and books with a schol- 
ar’s fondness; who find beauty and joy in 
service; are large of vision, learners al- 
ways. A training which leads from learn- 
ing and doing on to wisdom, to high ideals, 
to service as a sacred trust, to worthy citi- 
zenship, to character. And, having given 
these things to the children, the Schools of 
the People should also give to all citizens 
an exalted, neighborly life more abundant 
making the Big Red School House a radi- 
ating center, for the final good of all Amer- 
icans, and then for the World—G. W. 
Gerwig. 


In matters of health, adults in general 
are but grown children. Harm done by in- 
discretion is recognized as a general truth, 
but its application to the individual’s own 
case seems hard to make. The chief reason 
for this seems to be the inability of man 
to deny himself what he wants. It is incli- 
nation toward the indiscretion rather than 
ignorance of the laws of health which is so 
frequently the cause of illness. One can 
see harm done in others, but will apologize 
for himself with plausible excuses. Self- 
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restraint and the following of the dictates 
of the mind rather than the desires of the 
body will prevent many ills. The same 
general laws of health prevail in summer 
as in winter; the same thread of common 
sense is woven through the rules or pre- 
cautions which should guide us in the pur- 
suit of health. He who is careful to follow 
these rules at one time does not find it 
difficult to do so at another. 





The origin of the word “ America,” if 
generally known, should be an inspiration. 
For its true significance we must go back 
to the Gothic originals whence Americo 
Vespucci got his Christian name, and we 
learn that America was derived from the 
old Gothic name, Amalaric, a compound of 
two Gothic words, Amal, signifying 
“work,” and Ric, meaning “to conquer.” 
The “work that conquers.” 





The teacher should cherish for his pupils 
a sentiment of profound respect, for the 
moral quality of the child is often greater 
than that of the man. Adolescent minds 
are but little concerned about secondary 
causes, and they consequently enjoy a sim- 
pler and more ready appreciation of the 
Great First Cause than is generally pos- 
sessed by ripened intellects. A spirit at 
once childlike, vigorous, watchful, patient, 
and devout, is the great desideratum and 
the great want of our teachers. 

As the natural ear, when placed over the 
mouth of a pearl-lined sea-shell, hears the 
distant tones of old ocean, so does that 
inner organ of the soul, when listening to 
the flute-like melody of young voices, catch 
the low under-tones of those delicious waves 
of harmony which make glad the city of 
our God. 

Perhaps—God only knows—the little child 
First stranded on the murky shores of time, 
Hears, in the lullaby or cradle hymn, 

Some angel music borne across the strait 
Which separates celestial lands from ours; 
But this we know: our souls will never lose 
Their hold on Heav’n until the rime of sin 
Obscures their love of music. Teach it well, 
And listen, while sweet, child-like voices fill 
Each school with choral waves of harmony, 
Until the dull Sahara of our lives 

Is merged into the Lethe. and instead 

We see a mirage of Elysian fields. 





We cannot impress too much upon the 
teacher’s mind that each lesson in arithme- 
tic must be a lesson in language at the same 
time. This requirement is indispensable 
with our method. As the pupil in the pri- 
mary grade should be generally held to an- 
swer in complete sentences, loud, distinctly, 
and with clear articulation, so, especially in 
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arithmetic, the teacher has to insist on flu- 
ency, smoothness and neatness of expres- 
sion, and to lay special stress upon the pro- 
cess of the solution of each example. As 
long as the language for the number is not 
perfect, the idea of the number is also de- 
fective. An example is not “done” when 
the result has been found, but when it has 
been solved in a proper way. Language is 
the only test by which the teacher can as- 
certain whether the pupils have mastered 
any step or not. 


Ir the young would remember that they 
may be old, and the old not forget that they 
have been young, the world were happier. 





This is the age in which the community 
ideal is uppermost. By this is meant the 
idea that our governments, our common 
councils, our churches and our schools exist 
not for any individual or group of indi- 
viduals but that they are only performing 
their proper functions when they serve the 
entire community all the time. Nowhere 
has this community ideal found greater 
support than among progressive schoolmen 
and boards of education. Any school 
which does not serve all the legitimate 
needs of the community, in so far as it is 
economically consistent so to do, is not con- 
sidered efficient, and efficiency is the magic 
word of the twentieth century.—Supt. J. R. 
Beachler, in Nutley (N.J.), School Survey. 


Joun Brontow, a saloonkeeper, stood 
before Judge John J. Sullivan on a charge 
of disorderly conduct because he garnisheed 
the salary of a poor delinquent customer. 

“Do you know with what you are 
charged?” asked the Court. 

“ Disorderly conduct,” said Bronlow, “ but 
I don’t see where I have been disorderly.” 

“Well, I am going to tell you,” said the 
Court. “Will Mrs. Martin step forward, 
please? Now, Mr. Bronlow, this is Mrs. 
Martin. Her husband works hard. They 
are poor because this State allows you to 
sell beer and whiskey to ruin its citizens and 
burden taxpayers for your benefit so as to 
get your political support, you have tempted 
them to drink and carry beer from your bar 
by the pitcher full. For the last two weeks 
she hasn’t been able to have enough to eat 
in the house because you have garnisheed 
her husband’s salary for a $10 bar bill, 
which you allowed him to run up. Now, 
this court is of the opinion that any saloon- 
keeper who extends credit to a poor man 
with a family and gives him beer and 
whiskey and then sues him to take away 
from his family the few dollars he gets by 
hard work, is guilty of disorderly conduct. 
I fine you $25.” 





THE twenty brightest stars are said to be 
of the first magnitude. The faintest star 
seen without a glass is of the sixth magni- 
tude. Herschel found that the first magni- 
tude stars gave about I00 times as much 
light as those of the sixth. Aldebaran in 
Taurus is the only one that is exactly 100 
times as bright as the agreed sixth magni- 
tude. The twenty stars and their fractional 
magnitudes: Sirius 1.4, Canopus .8, a Cen- 
tauri .1, Capella .1, Arcturus .2, Vega .2, 
Rigel .3, Acherna .4, Procyon .5, b Centauri 
.7, Betelgeuse .9, a Crucis .9, Altair .9, 
Aldebaran 1.0, Spica 1.1, Antares 1.2, Pol- 
lux 1.2, Fomalhaut 1.3, Regulus 1.3, Deneb 
1.4. These are not sizes; for a bright star 


‘may be nearer or hotter than a much larger 


one of lower magnitude. The word magni- 
tude means light size in astronomy. 


I believe, says a sane thinker, that there 
are some who are born teachers. They 
have the gift, whether they always culti- 
vate it or not. They feel just as soon as 
they come into contact with the minds of 
their pupils that they are their masters, and 
that they can mould them as the sculptor 
his statue. But I believe also that one of 
the causes of failure in teaching is the lack 
of clear, confident knowledge or thinking 
on the part of the teacher. In order to 
teach others he must first know fully and 
clearly that which he himself intends to 
teach. If he has this knowledge, if his own 
thinking is clear, full, and satisfactory, he 
will find his own methods of imparting it 
to others. As he should study and be care- 
ful to ask proper questions, so he should 
never rest until his pupil gives him back 
an answer that meets the requirement. It 
should, as a rule, be in the pupil’s own 
words, it should above all things be clear, 
it should be confident, i. ¢., the pupil in 
giving it should know and be sure that it is 
right. 





AN important achievement of Great 
Britain during the last year has been the 
abolition of prize money. Now that this 
relic of barbarism has been abolished and 
captains of vessels are no longer allowed 
money for ships captured in time of war, 
it is hoped that the right of capture of 
private property at sea will speedily be 
denied. The leading shipowners. of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark are working to 
effect a change in the laws of naval war- 
fare and to prevent the robbing and 
pillaging of private property. They have 
expressed their opinion that in the interest 
of international oversea trade only warlike 
materials, such as weapons and ammuni- 
tion, should be considered as contraband 
of war. 
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Tue Yale students leaving for home for 
the holidays made such liberal use of the 
parcels post in sending away their personal 
effects as almost to swamp the Yale post- 
office with their suit cases and boxes. Dur- 
ing the spring there was increasing busi- 
ness done in the parcel post section when 
they found they could send home their 
“wash” and have it returned at a saving 
over what they would pay for laundry bills 
in New Haven. They quickly found too 
that they could get their clothing, books 
and small room furnishings carried home 
by Uncle Sam for less than it would cost 
to ship by express. 


IF you have taken up teaching as a 
business, drop it. It does not pay,—in 
money; it cannot. The teacher’s pro- 
fession is like the preacher’s in more ways 


than one. First of all, it is underpaid.- 


The average salary is almost disgraceful 
in its injustice—and yet it is much beyond 
what many sordid and ignorant teachers 
ever earn. But even if it were ten times 
as large it still would not compensate the 
good teacher. The only compensation he 
works for, that which alone can satisfy 
him, is not money, or anything material; 
but results in his pupils. If he works for 
anything else, for mere money, he cannot 
be a really good teacher. Of course he 
should get, and has a right to expect, a just 
salary. But he cannot give his whole 
interest, his time and talents, his very self, 
in exchange for anything less than the re- 
birth and upbuilding of the minds and 
characters of his pupils. Nothing less can 


_call forth all that is best in a teacher. His 


work is, and must be, essentially one of 
sacrifice. He who aims at making money 
by his teaching, cannot succeed as a 
teacher. He is foolish to try it. Put half 
the study, energy, discomfort, time, into 
business, or into almost any other pro- 
fession, and you will make money. But 
you will not make men and women. For 
that you must be a teacher, and one who 
prefers teaching to everything else—Dr. 
J. Max. Hark. 


“T LIKE this school because I never could 
have learned anything, and I am of more 
use in the world.” This is the way a girl 
pupil in the Elementary Industrial School 
of Cleveland, describes her impressions of 
the new kind of school work. The Ele- 
mentary Industrial School was established 
to give “hand-minded” boys and girls as 
good a chance as the “ language-minded ” 
have always had. Cleveland was one of the 
first cities in the United States to make a dis- 
tinction between the two types of children 
—those who take to books and those who 
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do not. In Cleveland, as in most American 
cities, about half the children have been 
leaving school in the sixth grade. The 
Cleveland school authorities saw that much 
of this waste was due to the attempt to 
force abstract intellectual effort on boys 
and girls whose interest was in doing things. 
The Elementary Industrial School is meant 
to meet this situation. To it boys and girls 
are admitted if they are over thirteen years 
of age and are two or more years behind 
their grade in school. In this school half 
the time is devoted to English, mathematics, 
geography-history—the two in close con- 
nection—and to hygiene of a thoroughly 
practical character. The remaining periods 
are given to manual and industrial work— 
including shopwork—to domestic economy 
and gymnasium practice. A poll of the 
pupils shows that with the girls cooking and 
sewing are favorite subjects; with the boys, 
mechanical drawing and woodworking. 
Prof. W. N. Hailman says: “ The Cleveland 
Elementary Industrial School may not offer 
the best general solution, certainly not the 
only solution, of the problem; but it does 
offer a solution that lies in the right direc- 
tion, and one which is at least a promising 
beginning.” 


Boys know as quickly when a teacher is 
unnerved as when a ball battery is demoral- 
ized. There is no Normal School science, 
no training school art, no psychological 
wisdom, that is of any avail under such 
circumstances. The teacher who pins his 
faith to his philosophy in September is very 
apt to come to grief. Well-trained teachers 
complain bitterly that they cannot get a 
good school at once, and propound the 
worm-eaten “ chestnut,” “ How is one to get 
experience if no one will let him have a 
chance to try?” If one lacks the nerve to 
hold the school in his hands, it is of no 
avail that he has a fine education or’ a pro- 
fessional spirit. It is not enough that one 
has self-possession. He must also have 
training and professional zeal; but he must 
have the power to stand before the school 
in perfect command of himself and his 
class. In short, he must not get “ rattled.” 
Keep yourself well in leadership the first 
month, and you will usually remain the 
master of the situation till July—Journal 
of Education. 


THE country school-teacher should be a 
public-health educator, according to Dr. 
Charles E. North, of New York City, author 
of an article on “ Sanitation in Rural Com- 
munities,” just issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. As the natural in- 
tellectual leader of his community, the rural 
teacher, he maintains, can do for public 
health in the country what the medical in- 
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spector and school nurse are doing in the 
city—point the way to clean living. Mere 
teaching of physiology is not all that is 
needed. Physiology may satisfy the curi- 
osity of children as to their internal organs, 
but it does not protect them in any way 
against tuberculosis from contaminated milk 
or typhoid from impure water. The rising 
generation, whether in the country or in the 
city, has a right to be instructed in the first 
principles of sanitary science. 

Far from being too difficult to teach in 
the elementary school, the subject of public 
health can be made both intelligible and 
interesting. Such a simple operation as 
washing the hands, for instance, becomes 
attractive when studied with reference to 
bacteria. “ Personal cleanliness, purity of 
food and of drinks, the nature of disease, 
and the method of transference, are all 
things which can be expressed in the 
simplest terms and made clear to the under- 
standing of children,” asserts Dr. North. 





A Paris physician, P. L. Romme, has 
recently announced a new cure for a cold 
in the head. This bothersome old opponent 
of peace and sleep has met its Waterloo. In 
reality, Dr. Romme’s cure is said to have 
been discovered a hundred and fifty years 
ago by an English doctor named Williams, 
well known at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The remedy is simplicity itself. 
All one has to do is to abstain from all 
liquids during a period of twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, starting from the moment 
when the sufferer feels the first irritating 
symptoms of a “cold in the head.” Bread, 
fish, vegetables, “white” meat and pud- 
ding may be eaten but beverages should be 
taken in very small quantities—a spoonful 
of tea, coffee or milk in the morning, and 
a small glass of water before going to bed— 
or, if possible, not taken at all. It is not 
necessary to remain at home. The dry 
cure, in fact, is more rapid and complete if 
the sufferer breathes in the open air. Dr. 
Steinberg, a Viennese authority, has mod- 
ernized it by forbidding soup, and even the 
small quantity of tea or milk of Dr. 
Williams’ system.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Eptson’s definition of electricity, “a mys- 
terious fluid about which nothing is known,” 
is not quite new, as a Kentuckian applied 
the same description to water long ago. 
Still the wizard is right. But, then, what 
is gravitation? We know its laws and 
nothing more, and within this we get along 
very well. The same can be said of elec- 
tricity. If we can control and use it, it 
does not matter so much that we shall know 
what it is in itself. 





An educational novelty has developed in 
Boston which other cities may take up 
sooner or later. This is a training school 
for women who expect to take the stump in 
the suffrage cause. A class formed a short 
time ago, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, is learning how to talk 
clearly, convincingly and to the point. 


You may read books of natural science, 
especially those written by the ancients— 
geography, botany, agriculture, explorations 
of the sea, of meteors, of astronomy—all 
the better if written without literary aim or 
ambition. Every book is good to read 
which sets the reader in a working mood. 
The deep book, no matter how remote the 
subject, helps us best.—Emerson. 


No less important than a resolute, sincere 
purpose, is an intelligent preparation for 
the work of teaching. One great defect in 
our teachers is that they are too much in- 
clined to avail themselves of the appliances 
by which teaching is made easy. Nothing 
is more fatal to good teaching. Let the 
teacher make use of text-book, manuals, 
and the like, to simplify tasks for his pupils, 
as far as he thinks judicious, but he should 
train himself to an absolute independence 
of them, rather than any easy use of them. 
An intelligent teacher will no more lean 
upon such supports than a well man will 
walk upon cratches. The best remedy for 
this trouble would be the providing of 
higher instruction for teachers. Am I un- 
just in saying that even the normal schools 
are not up to the needs of the time?— 
Agassiz. 


IMMoRTALITY.—Of immortality, the soul, 
when it is well employed, is incurious, It 
is so well that it is sure it will be well. It 
asks no questions of the Supreme Power. 
’Tis a higher thing to confide that if it is 
best we shall live,—’tis higher to have this 
conviction than to have the lease of indefi- 
nite centuries, and millenniums, and zons. 
Higher than the question of our deserving. 
Immortality will come to such as are fit 
for it, and he who would be a great soul in 
the future must be a great soul now. It is 
a doctrine too great to rest on any legend, 
that is, on any man’s experience but our 
own. It must be proved from our own 
activity and designs, which imply an inter- 
minable future for their play.—Emerson. 


There are a great many mistaken notions 
about schools prevalent in the community, 
which are accepted as axioms wherever 
presented. One is that children dislike 
school. The truth is, that children, whether 
good or bad, delight in school. 2< schools 
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are now conducted. Another is that teach- 
ers should not scold. Now, we never yet 
saw a teacher, who had any energy or effi- 
ciency in teaching, that did not occasionally 
give her pupils a little blast in the shape of 
a scolding. Avoiding all exhibitions of 
human feeling is good for discipline, but 
fatal to instruction. The pleasant, mild, 
summerish teacher is happy herself, and 
makes all around her happy, by allowing 
them to do nothing. The good teacher is 
charitable in discipline, but exacting in 
scholarship. 





THE disciplinary value of Latin is shown 
by the testimony of many men whose sole 
interest lies with purely technical educa- 
tion. President Runkle, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, once said that 
he should be glad if Latin could be made a 
requisite for admission to that institution. 
President Thompson, of the Worcester In- 
dustrial School, said substantially the same 
thing to me yesterday. Both these gentle- 
men bear emphatic testimony to the fact 
that boys who come to them after having 
had some training in Latin, are greatly 
superior to those whose previous training 
has been wholly in English studies. Let us 
hope that the day is far distant, when Latin 
shall be banished from the high school. 
Better would it be if it could be made a 
required study in a certain portion of every 
high school course.—Dantell. 


An organization called the Lincoln Me- 
morial Committee has been formed to erect 
a tablet in Hingham, England, in honor of 
the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln. The 
tablet will be erected in the village church. 
The inscription will be: “In this parish for 
many generations lived the Lincolns, an- 
cestors of the American Abraham Lincoln. 
To him, greatest of the lineage, many citi- 
zens of the United States have erected this 
memorial in the hope that for all ages be- 
tween that land and this land and all lands 
there shall be ‘ Malice toward none, with 
charity for all.’” Lincoln’s ancestors came 
to this country from Hingham, and at least 
five generations can be traced previous to 
1637, when Samuel Lincoln, the great-great- 
great-great-grandfather of Abraham Lin- 
coln, came to America. 





Jupce McCarrett, of the Dauphin 
County Court, reprimanded a small boy in 
Juvenile Court a few days since and ended 
up with: “And, my boy, don’t forget the 
Fifth Commandment, ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother.’” “That’s the Seventh 
Commandment, your Honor,” said the As- 
sistant District Attorney. “Oh, no; not at 
all,” replied the Judge, who is the superin- 
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tendent of the Market Square Presbyterian 
Sunday School, one of the largest in the 
state. He ordered a court attache to bring 
a Bible, and then, turning to the Command- 
ments, read all ten to the county officials 
and the persons in attendance at court. It 
was the version of the Presbyterians and 
others. The Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
Churches number differently. It is surpris- 
ing how few people at large, and how few 
children in the schools, know the Com- 
mandments. In four years of the Mayor’s 
Court the writer frequently asked men and 
women, boys and girls, questions on the 
decalogue, and never found more than two 
who could “ pass” on such an examination. 
One of these was from a Sunday School in 
Ireland. 


THE school boys of Philadelphia have 
worked out the latest wrinkle in scientific 
loafing, according to Henry Gideon, chief of 
the bureau of compulsory education, and 
hundreds of them every year work the 
trick, avoiding both school and workshop. 
“More than 45 per cent. of our grammar 
school children in this city leave school 
when they are 15 years old,” Mr. Gideon 
said, addressing a meeting at the New 
Philomusian Club. “They have received 
no definite training, and are not fitted for 
any particular work. Many boys leave 
school to go to work, thus obtaining the 
necessary certificates excusing them from 
school, and then throw up their jobs at the 
end of a week or two. These boys become 
loafers. There ought to be some way of 
checking up the record of each boy after he 
leaves school.” 


Henrietta Rodman, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who initiated the work in vocational 
training and guidance at the Wadleigh High 
School for Girls, in New York, says that 
every girl who does not marry or go to 
work at twenty ought to take up seriously 
some form of social service “in that period 
between 20 and 30, when the natural emo- 
tions of a girl are strongest, and she must 
find some outlet for them.” 





The Pure Food Commissioner has car- 
ried foward his campaign against the fly 
with great energy and success. The public 
schools in some parts of the country have 
taken up the matter, and through Mothers’ 
Clubs, teachers and pupils are doing some 
things which are worth while. The main 
good accomplished by this campaign is to 
attract the attention of the people to the 
deadly character of the fly. It will take 
years, however, to strengthen this senti- 
ment to that point where it will demand 
absolute freedom from this enemy of good 
health. 
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GivE Boys a Trape.—The Scientific 
American suggests to parents who are per- 
plexed with the difficulty of finding the 
wherewithal to amuse and interest their 
boys, to give their lads every opportunity 
of acquiring a mechanical trade. The in- 
dustry and ingenuity of a boy of average 
ability may be easily made to furnish him 
with a never-failing source of amusement 
of the best order. The boy who can pro- 
duce or make something already begins to 
feel that he is somebody in the world, that 
achievement of a result is not a reward for 
grown people only. 

These occupations teach boys to think, to 
proceed from initial causes to results, and 
not only to understand the nature and duty 
of the mechanical powers, but to observe 
their effects, and to acquire knowledge by 
actual experiment, which is the best way of 
learning anything. All the theories culled 
out of books leave an impression on the 
mind and memory, which is slight com- 
pared to that of the practical experience of 
the true mechanic. Our advice is, to all 
who have the great responsibility of the 
charge of boys: 

Give them a lathe, or a set of carpenter’s 
or even blacksmith’s tools; give their minds 
a turn toward the solid and useful side of 
life. You will soon see the result in the in- 
creased activity of their thinking capabili- 
ties, and the direction of their ideas toward 
practical results; and, still more obviously, 
in the avoidance of idle mischief and non- 
sense (to omit all reference to absolute 
wickedness and moral degradation), which 
are, to too great an extent, the pastime of 
the generation which is to succeed us. 


THE CHEERFUL Voice.—The comfort 
and happiness of home and home inter- 
course, let us here say, depend very much 
upon the kindly and affectionate training of 
the voice. Trouble, care and vexation will 
and must, of course, come; but let them not 
creep into our voices. Let only our kindly 
and happier feelings be vocal in our homes. 
Let them be so, if for no other reason, 
for the little children’s sake. Those sen- 
sitive little beings are exceedingly sus- 
ceptible to the tones. Let us have con- 
sideration for them. They hear so much 
that we have forgotten to hear; for, as 
we advance in years, our life becomes 
more interior. We are abstracted from 
outward scenes and sounds. We think, 
we reflect, we begin gradually to deal 
with the past, as we have formerly vividly 
lived in the present. Our ear grows dull 
to external sound; it is turned inward and 
listens chiefly to the echoes of past voices. 
We catch no more the merry iaughter of 
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children. We hear no more the note of the 
morning bird. The brook that used to 
prattle so gaily to us, rushes by unheeded— 
we have forgotten to hear such things; but 
little children, remember, sensitively hear 
them all. Mark how, at every sound, the 
young child starts, and turns, and listens; 
and thus, with equal sensitiveness does it 
catch the tones of human voices. How 
were it possible, therefore, that the sharp 
and hasty word, the fretful and complain- 
ing tone, should not startle and pain, even 
depress the sensitive little being whose harp 
of life is so newly and delicately strung, 
vibrating even to the gentle breeze, and 
thrilling sensitively ever to the tones of 
such voices as sweep across it? Let us be 
kind and cheerful spoken, then, in our 
homes.—Once a Week. 


A GOOD SCHOOL BOARD. 





| the United States there is no national 

system of schools, for the reason that 
the framers of our Constitution thought it 
best to leave the question of an educational 
system to the several states, with the single 
requirement that each state make adequate 
provision for the education of its children. 
The legislative acts of the several states 
differ very widely in the organization of 
their school systems. Some have estab- 
lished state boards with a maximum of 
authority; others have established state 
boards with little or. no administrative 
authority ; while others have no state boards 
at all, but have delegated all administrative 
authority to local boards. However, the 
tendency in school legislation is very 
strongly towards the centralization of 
authority, so far as it can be done without 
destroying local interests; in fact, the cen- 
tralizing tendencies in school legislation 
are for the purpose of stimulating local in- 
terests and prohibiting local abuses of 
power in the management of schools. 

When the older state and city school 
systems were organized the question of 
supervision of schools was scarcely thought 
of, and such a thing as the professional 
training of teachers necessary to service 
was but little considered. Not only were 
legislators and school men of those days 
ignorant of these things, but our cities were 
small, civilization was simple, and the de- 
mands upon our schools very few in com- 
parison with those of to-day. For these 
reasons the school laws of half a century 
and more ago are inadequate to the needs 
of to-day. 

During the past year alone, out of about 
five hundred school laws passed by the 
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several legislatures, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty of them pertained to the 
strengthening of the state’s hold upon the 
schools. These laws deal particularly with 
cempulsory attendance, expert supervision, 
professional training of teachers, and the 
extension of the high scheol. Although 
we hawe no national system of schools, yet 
we find in all recent state legislation ele- 
ments of a common type, which in time 
must be known as the American type of 
public schools. These elements are: first, 
judicious state aid for the purpose of 
stimulating a maximum of local support; 
second, a high standard of school work 
through a fixed minimum standard of quali- 
fications of teachers and through expert 
supervision; third, universal attendance 
through effective compulsory school laws. 
For the realization of this American type 
of schools the legislatures are continuously 
remodeling their school laws. 

Principles that Determine Efficiency.— 
Successful legislation for and efficient ad- 
ministration of a system of schools de- 
pend ultimately upon an understanding of 
the correct principles of education that 
underlie their organization and administra- 
tion. In the July Atlantic Monthly for 
1903 W. H. Burnham gives us in a most in- 
teresting discussion of this subject a list of 
principles which seem to be generally 
recognized as vital in school legislation and 
administration. They are as follows: 

1. Economy in expenditure of public 
money. 

2. Freedom from politics and political 
methods. 

3. Stimulation of the local feeling of re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Freedom from artificial limitations as 
to sex, color or ward residence. 

5. Adaptation to the special needs of the 
community. 

6. Independence of municipal govern- 
ment. 

7. Control by a small board. 

8. Division of executive functions with 
experts at the head of each. 

g. Civil service rules in the appointment 
of teachers. 

10. Concentration of power and respon- 
sibility in the heads of departments. 

If we accept these principles, then in the 
light of facts we are forced to the conclu- 
-sion that much school legislation is needed. 
Briefly stated, the weaknesses of our city 
school systems are these: large boards with 
a consequent division of authority and a 
lack of individual responsibility; political 
control through the methods of cheap 
politicians; favoritism and disregard of 
competency in the appointment of teachers; 
lack of professional control; waste of 
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money and time through the divided au- 
thority of the board. 

During the past twelve or fifteen years 
many cities have made rapid advancement 
in the correction and elimination of these 
objectionable conditions. A review, there- 
fore, of what has been done by these cities 
is interesting and profitable. Most changes, 
it is to be noticed, have been made to center 
around the board of education. 

The School Board.—The common saying, 
“Like teacher, like school,” is equally ap- 
plicable to a school board. What the pub- 
lic wants and needs is efficiency of service 
in the highest interests of all, and to the 
advantage neither of an individual nor of a 
particular class. Such service is rendered 
only by an unselfish, public-spirited indi- 
vidual, man or woman, who is free from 
allegiance to party, class, ward, church or 
clique, whose ideals are high, and who will 
not resort to any questionable method to 
realize his purpose. Do our present meth- 
ods of selecting school board members give 
us such men? Many evidences are com- 
ing to us from cities throughout the land 
that not a few of them do not. Then where 
lies the difficulty? The consensus of opin- 
ion at present is that the board is too large 
and that the methods of election are wrong. 

A large board cannot study in a delibera- 
tive way all the questions that need atten- 
tion because there are too many individual 
opinions to be expressed, too many per- 
sonalities to be indulged in, too many wires 
to be pulled, and too little individual re- 
sponsibility attached to the actions of any 
particular member. A large board neces- 
sitates dividing up the work among many 
irresponsible committees, whose inefficient 
work is too often covered up by confirma- 
tion by the general board, with but little or 
no attempt made to ascertain the extent to 
which the questions being passed upon have 
been studied by the committee. Each com- 
mittee wants its action approved, and the 
consequent result very often is the log- 
rolling method of procedure in open board. 
This means inefficient service and often- 
times .extravagant expenditures. While 
there are a few striking exceptions to this 
general rule, yet the explanation of such 
is found in individual members, and not in 
the board as a whole. 

The Size of the Board.—The size of the 
board has come to be one of most vital con- 
cern, and all recent legislation makes the 
board small. In Indianapolis there are five 
members; in Minneapolis, seven members; 
in St. Louis, twelve: in Toledo, five; in 
Baltimore, nine; in Los Angeles, ten; in 
all cities of the state of Indiana, excepting 
Indianapolis, three; in all cities of Ohio, 
excepting the four largest, three. Other 
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cities, also, have changed from a large to a 
small board, and many others are working 
strenuously to create public sentiment nec- 
essary to such a change. The great ad- 
vantage claimed for the small board is that 
it can consider all questions either in open 
board or in committee of the whole, so 
that every board member has an opportunity 
to study every question, and to pass judg- 
ment upon it, with full assurance that as 
much attention has been given the question 
as it merits. 

Another advantage in a small board, 
which is impossible in a large board, is that 
each member can talk with every other 
member, and can thereby ascertain what his 
colleagues actually think regarding the sub- 
jects under consideration. This closer in- 
timacy between the members allays sus- 
picion, prevents jealousy, and cultivates a 
spirit of codperation. With a small board 
it is also possible for the superintendent to 
consult with every member without such 
waste of time as is necessary with a large 
board, and with greater certainty that his 
recommendations to the board and his 
method of directing the schools are fully 
understood by the individual members of 
the board, and approved by them. Like- 
wise, it is much easier to get a small num- 
ber together for such special meetings as 
may be necessary to hold in cases of 
emergency. And by no means the least of 
all the advantages of a small board is this: 
that ‘it is more probable that a small num- 
ber of thoroughly competent men can be 
secured to serve on the board than a large 
number, thus making a better qualified class 
of men in its membership—which is of the 
utmost importance. 

Also the finances of the board can be 
looked after with greater care when every 
question of expenditure is considered by 
every member of the board to whom indi- 
vidual responsibility is attached by all of 
the people. This prevents the shifting of 
responsibility from the board to the com- 
mittee and from the committee to the board, 
as is often true in a large board. It is 
certainly apparent that the first principle 
determining the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of schools, as named above, is met 
by the small board; it guarantees economy 
in the expenditure of money, in the use of 
the time of board members and superin- 
tendent, and permits a more careful and 
extensive study of all phases of educational 
work. Regarding the expenditure of 
money, Professor Woodward, president of 
the board of education of St. Louis, testifies 
that the funds of his board now go about 
twice as far as they did under the adminis- 
tration of the former large board. Such 





evidence comes to us from other cities 
where like changes have been made. 

The saving of time and the better use of 
time for the good of the schools is a fact 
that all concede who take the time to con- 
sider the advantages of a small board. If 
St. Louis with six hundred thousand people 
can direct her schools through twelve 
board members, Minneapolis and Indiana 
with two hundred thousand through seven 
and five members respectively, Cleveland 
with four hundred thousand through five 
members, and many other cities with like 
population through small boards, and all 
testify to the economy of money and time 
and thought in so doing, then their evidence 
is certainly a strong argument that all 
school legislation determining the size of 
the board should be in the direction of 
small boards with from three to five or 
seven members. New York has only forty- 
four and Boston is advocating but nine. 

Qualification of Board Members——Not 
only the size of the school board but the 
qualifications of ‘board members is one of 
tremendous importance, and is entitled to 
equal consideration. A school board is the 
business manager of the institution in which 
all of the children are to be offered an 
education, and one in the maintenance of 
which large sums of the people’s money are 
being expended. That is, the board of edu- 
cation is the guardian of the children and 
the custodian of the people’s money. Who, 
then, is competent to be a board member? 
Manifestly one who has sufficient business 
sense and training, who is sufficiently honest 
and trustworthy to be given the care of the 
money of other people, and to expend it 
honestly in the interests of the community 
at large. 

He should be, also, a man of sufficient 
education to appreciate the value of an 
education to every child, and sufficiently 
educated to exercise a discerning judgment 
between the harmful and the helpful in a 
system of instruction. He, in a large meas- 
ure, is to pass judgment upon the personal 
and professional worth of the corps of iin- 
structors, who,are themselves supposed to 
be educated men and women, and therefore 
entitled to be judged by those who are 
themselves educated. It is safe to assume 
that in every city there are enough men 
and women who have a secondary school 
or college training and who have sufficient 
business training to constitute a small board 
of education. Then, if other things are 
equal, why should not these have prefer- 
ence? 

Likewise, to be eligible to a position on 
the board of education a man should have 
a character above reproach and a reputa- 
tion such that the child who is receiving an 
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education through the institution, under 
direction of the board of which he is a 
member, can be directed to him as one 
prominently connected with the schools, 
and one worthy to be patterned after in 
his own life. The school law defining the 
qualifications of school board members 
should say: He shall be moral, and of un- 
questioned integrity and liberally educated. 
Inasmuch as the schools are for the pur- 
pose of fitting children for future life, as 
well as for present life, the school board 
member who has the final vote in determin- 
ing the character of the schools should be 
sufficiently prospective and progressive in 
mental attitude to foresee the changing and 
increasing demands of civilization, and to 
make provision in the schools to meet these 
demands. It is in this particular respect 
that many members, otherwise honest and 
valuable, are harmful. They are retro- 
spective in view, always finding the golden 
days in the past. Their influence is to keep 
the schools in a rut, and to brand indis- 
criminately as fads all things proposed for 
the improvement of the schools. The 
schools should be kept in advance of the 
community, and never in its wake, and this 
cannot be done by school board members 
whose continuous chant is, “ The schools 
are as good as the people desire.” 
Courage to do right is another element 
of qualification very much needed by a 
school board member; courage to do what 
he knows ought to be done irrespective of 
criticisms, threats or boycottings. Courage 
is not needed by a conservative or retro- 
active man, for an over-conservative and 
extreme reactionary spirit verges closely 
upon cowardice, and is in no respect akin 
to courage. It is a common thing to hear 
school board members say, “I know that so 
and so ought to be done, but if I do it I 
lose business or trade or practice or some- 
one’s friendship.” This spirit of cowardice 
in board members has wrecked many a 
superintendent and injured many a school. 
For this reason school board positions 
should be filled by men who are inde- 
pendent in their business, and who have no 
favors to ask and none to grant; who are 
altruistic in motive, method and life; who 
are willing to go away from home for ideas, 
willing to study other school systems to 
ascertain what their own should be de- 
veloped into. Men of the type of Aris- 
totle, who studied the constitutions of a 
hundred republics from which to develop 
an ideal republic, are needed on school 
boards—men who are willing to study con- 
tinuously the work of the best school sys- 
tems throughout the country, and to model 
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their own school system after the best. A 
board composed of such men will never 
tie the hands of an intelligent and progres- 
sive superintendent, nor will they be con- 
tented with a superintendent and corps of 
teachers who do not grow from year to 
year, 

No partisan of either political party can 
measure up to this standard of qualifica- 
tions for membership on the board of edu- 
cation. In fact, no active member of any 
party, as such, no one holding membership 
in party committees, or holding a partisan 
office or known in any way as a party boss, 
is eligible to a position on the board of 
education. Such a man is hampered by 
party allegiance, by party debts contracted, 
by party ambitions to be gratified. 

In short, to be a member of a board of 
education a man should have business 
ability, should have a secondary or college 
education, an unquestionable moral. char- 
acter, a progressive attitude of mind, 
courage to do right, a studious attitude 
toward school systems, freedom from party 
allegiance, and an unselfish and altruistic 
spirit. 

Methods of Electing School Boards.— 
By what method can school board mem- 
bers with such qualifications be elected? 
There are four different methods in vogue 
—election by wards, election at large, ap- 
pointment by mayor, appointment by city 
council. Which of these methods will 
stand the test of the principles of education 
determining the efficiency of administra- 
tion? 

Election by wards is the worst of these 
methods. As a rule it puts the schools 
into the hands of ward politicians, who 
may or may not possess any of the quali- 
fications of the proper school board mem- 
ber. The ward method introduces favorit- 
ism and every other element of decen- 
tralization and disintegration. The method 
of election by wards is such that but few 
of the best men in a city will make any 
effort to be elected to the board. It is 
likely to put men on the board who are 
known only to their respective wards, and 
have no acquaintance in the city as a whole 
and are responsible only to their ward con- 
stituency—men whose sole interest lies in 
doing something for themselves and their 
constituents in their own ward even though 
it be done at the sacrifice of the higher 
interests of the schools. The general tend- 
ency of the ward method of election and 
administration is in opposition to a high 
standard of school work. 

One of the very worst features of the 
ward system is the division of authority 
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among the ward groups of members, there- 
by attaching no responsibility to any par- 
ticular individual for things that go wrong, 
and making no one in particular responsible 
for the improvement of conditions. The 
funds of the board are likewise distributed 
among the ward groups, and the possible 
leakage and waste in their expenditure is 
multiplied by the number of ward groups 
of members. 

The most serious of all objections to the 
ward method of election lies in the fact 
that the best men do not seek or refuse to 
stand for election, and the ward political 
bosses take advantage of this lack of in- 
terest on the part of better people, and 
elect their servants under pressure to do 
their bidding. Exceptions to this rule oc- 
casionally occur when no particular ques- 
tion of importance is under consideration, 
but when great questions of reform are 
under discussion, then it is that the poli- 
ticians, taking advantage of the ward 
method, work sad havoc with the schools. 

The methods of appointment by the 
mayor or by the council are free from 
many of the objections of the ward method, 
and in some cities have been found to 
work fairly well. Through these methods, 
men free from ward politics, of greater 
prominence and of better education, may be 
secured, but the extent to which party 
politics controls in municipal governments 
makes it difficult indeed to secure appoint- 
ments of men who are not partisans. And 
even: though politics could be eliminated 
from the appointment by the council or by 
the mayor, yet a board so appointed is under 
the constant pressure and influence of the 
appointing power, and is, therefore, not apt 
to be as independent in its actions as a 
board of education should be. 

A school board should be responsible only 
to the people, and it should be responsible 
to all of the people. The only method of 
election in which this condition is possible 
is that of election at large. By this method 
every voter in the city has a voice in the 
selection of every member of the board, 
and can hold him individually responsible 
for his action. This method is being 
favored by most cities in recent legislation, 
and is proving to be eminently satisfactory. 
The arguments claimed for it are those that 
are strongly urged against the other 
methods. It makes the best men available. 
It makes possible an administration of 
school affairs by the men who are most 
successful in business and in the profes- 
sions, and are best known and most highly 
respected for their character and worth. 

But even here the political boss is the 
- who determines the ticket to be voted 
or. 
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SECRETARY WM. J. Bryan leaving the 
affairs of State at the Capitol for a time, 
made the commencement address at the 
Pennington Seminary in New Jersey, 
which is celebrating its “diamond jubilee,” 
having been founded 75 years ago. He 
began his remarks with the explanation 
that he was confronted with problems too 
grave to permit him to leave Washington, 
except for short trips. The Pennington 
journey took only 24 hours of his time. 
He avoided all discussion of Mexican 
affairs and made a straight talk to the boys. 
His subject was “Faith.” He confessed 
that his address had been delivered fre- 
quently before other graduatine classes, 
but having made that confession, he de- 
parted from its usual phraseology, and 
spoke in homely metaphors. They brought 
laughter again and again by their raciness 
and pith, but they did not detract from the 
eloquent sincerity with which he testified 
to the power of Christian faith in accom- 
plishing miraculous results in private life 
and in national affairs. He illustrated the 
value of man’s faith in himself by the 
Chinese singing lark, which overcomes its 
rivals in singing contests by its own confi- 
dence in its powers. So it is, with any 
intellectual contest between men. Put a 
hundred men in a room—and you may 
bring them together from any nation—and 
let them discuss any important question. 
At first all will take part in the discussion, 
but as it proceeds one after another drops 
out until finally two are left in debate, one 
on one side and one on the other. The 
rest are content to have their ideas pre- 
sented by those who can present them best. 

“Some people imagine that if all did 
just as they ought to do we wouldn’t need 
any government. That is true in so far as 
the ‘Thou shalt nots’ are concerned. 
They decrease in importance as man im- 
proves. But the coercive features of gov- 
ernment will give way to the codperative 
measures. Yoy must work with others, in 
order to accomplish the best, and you can’t 
work with them unless you trust them. It 
is better to trust your fellow men and be 
occasionally deceived than to be distrustful 
and live alone.” 

A policy of love toward all mankind Mr. 
Bryan thinks most fruitful of good results. 
“You must love if you would be loved. 
don’t know how you feel about it, but to 
me the heart qualities are much more im- 
portant than the head qualities. And 
there’s no reason why the two should be 
separated. The government i$ a composite 
photograph of all the people of the nation.” 
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he continued, “and if it is not what we 
would like it to be, we ought to examine 
our own features to see if our own imper- 
fections are not responsible.” 

The similes which produced the greatest 
impression on the boys were taken by Mr. 
Bryan from farm life and were used as 
illustrations of the beliefs that one ought 


’ to have faith in God, though He is above 


our intellectual grasp. 

“You must have faith in yourselves,” he 
told the graduates, “though you should 
carry confidence in yourselves to the point 
of displaying egotism. Yet egotism is not 
the worst possible fault. My father was 
wont to say that if a man had ‘the big 
head’ you could whittle it down, but that if 
he had: the little head, there was no hope 
for him. If you have the big head, others 
will help -you reduce it, but if you have the 
little head, they cannot help you. You must 
believe that you can do things or you will 
not undertake them. Those who lack faith 
attempt nothing, and therefore cannot pos- 
sibly succeed. Those with great faith at- 
tempt the seemingly impossible, and by at- 
tempting prove what man can do.” 





SCHOOLS FOR MEN. 





BY J. P. WICKERSHAM. 





THOREAU somewhere speaks of “the com- 
paratively decent system of common 
schools,” but adds: “ These schools are for 
infants only ; and excepting the half starved 
lyceum in the winter, and latterly the puny 
beginning of a library suggested by the 
State, we have no schools for ourselves; it 
is time that we had uncommon schools, that 
we did not leave off our education when we 
became men and women.” He speaks of 
New England; in Pennsylvania, we do not 
always have even the “half-starved ly- 
ceum ” or the “ beginning of a library.” 

It is fearful to think how much time is 
lost, absolutely squandered away in our 
towns and villages. The average Pennsyl- 
vania village has no public place better for 
spending the time of a leisure evening or a 
holiday than the store, the saloon, the tav- 
ern or the street corner. Tens of thousands 
of intelligent men gossip away many hours 
every week at such places in most unprofit- 
able discourse. Has not the time come for 
a united effort to establish, in our towns and 
villages, literary societies, libraries, reading- 
rooms, courses of lectures, museums, art 
galleries and parks? To graduate from the 
graded school to a seat on a store box or a 
bench in a bar-room hardly comports with 
elevated ideas of the highest aim of the 
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school, or the great purpose of life. We 
want schools for men and women. There 
are five hundred towns and villages in Penn- 
sylvania to-day that, with the co-operation 
of the leading citizens, might establish at 
least some of the means named above for 
carrying on the work of education in mature 
life. Says Thoreau further: “ As the noble- 
man of cultivated taste surrounds himself 
with whatever conduces to his culture— 
genius, learning, wit, books, painting, statu- 
ary, music, philosophical instruments, and 
the like, so let the village do—not stop short 
at a pedagogue, a parson, a sexton, a parish 
library, and three selectmen, because our 
pilgrim forefathers got through a cold win- 
ter on a bleak rock with these. New Eng- 
land can hire all the wise men in the world 
to come and teach her, and board them 
round the while, and not the provincial at 
all. That is the uncommon school we want. 
Instead of noblemen, let us have noble 
villages of men.” Yes, our life has been 
that of pioneers hitherto; we must now 
begin to surround our homes with comfort 
and culture. Education should not end with 
school days. The home and the village 


should carry it on. We need all our three- 


score and ten years well improved to be- 
come the full-grown men and women God 
intended us to be. 


_— 
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BEYOND THE GATES OF PAIN. 








A MAN who knew and loved Phillips 

Brooks and Dr. Munger declared that 
he was helped more by the latter than by 
the former. “ Beshop Brooks has a glori- 
ous nature,” he said, “but he has never 
known sickness and the weariness and dis- 
couragement that come from it. Dr. Mun- 
ger has been a semi-invalid. He knows what 
it is to pull against the current, to fight de- 
pression, to win courage and faith at the 
point of the bayonet. I have had to fight 
physical weakness half my life, and Dr. 
Munger’s victory over the conditions which 
cripple men has helped me more than Phil- 
lips Brooks’s splendid health.” 

The race is not always to the swift nor 
the divine ministry of helpfulness to the 
strong. No victories are more inspiring 
than those won against heavy odds. They 
who have won the race on crutches have 
also won the hearts of those who saw the 
struggle. 

The current number of the “ Journal of Out- 
door Life” reprints an article which Dr. 
Trudeau, himself a victor in a lifelong fight 
against sickness, prefaces with a few touch- 
ing words of introduction. “ My friend, the 
brave man who wrote this essay,” he writes, 
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“asked that it be given to me after his 
death. ... This, the last message to human- 
ity of one who drained unflinchingly, to its 
very dregs, the bitter cup Fate held out to 
him, should be helpful to the great army of 
those who are ill, for it emphasizes the joy 
of restored health, testifies that under any 
conditions life is worth living, and that 
even to those who fall in the fight the 
greater victory is attainable.” From this 
record of an experience which sounded the 
deeps of pain and despair The Outlook re- 
prints a few moving paragraphs: “ At the 
age of twenty-seven, when the taste of some 
success in my chosen career was known to 
me, I was stricken with tuberculosis. After 
two and a half years of effort I regained 
my health and went back to work. My only 
child had died of tubercular meningitis, 
probably contracted from me. Three years 
ago I was overcome by a second attack of 
the malady and am now dying from it. For 
six years of my life my companions and 
friends have been the tuberculous, almost 
exclusively ; and I think I know somewhat 
of them. ... The real horror of this disease 
never has and never will be written. The 
romance has been given to the world inimi- 
tably by Stevenson. But the truth of what 
it means in the inner life of men and 
women, for sheer terribleness, will never be 
put into print.” 

Nevertheless—and the transition from 
hell to heaven is in that word—there are 
two great and noble rewards beyond the 
gates of pain: 

One such, that to-day comes to many of 
us, is stupendous. The way it came to me 
was this. I had been ill for several months, 
but gradually improving. On one of my 
regular visits to my physician he said to me, 
“You are going to get well.” I said, 
“Really?” and went home. There was no 
one at home and I sat down to play the 
piano. Perhaps I was a little excited. Sud- 
denly it took possession of me. Like a 
fresh breeze blowing a summer sea it spread 
across me—I was going to be like other 
men again, I was going to have a chance at 
life again! You men who have never been 
taken out of life do not know what this ex- 
perience means. ... 

I have seen a man, who thought he was 
doomed to blindness, have the bandage 
taken off his eyes after an operation, and 
cry out, “I can see!” fall on his knees be- 
fore the physician and kiss his hand and his 
clothes, and fairly exhaust himself in an 
ecstasy of feeling. He could somewhat 
understand my feelings. 

If life is to be measured by experience 
and the quality of experience, if we are to 
estimate existence by the things that hap- 
pen to us, what they do to us, in very truth, 
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I cannot regret that I have had tuberculosis. 
It was a high price to pay most certainly, 
but I would pay it once again without hesi- 
tation, merely to know the feelings I went 
through that day and many days thereafter, 
when first the huge, soft thought suffused 
my sense, that I was once more to have 
part in this world. 

But that is not the revelation that tuber- 
culosis has for most of us. It lies in quite 
a different sphere, and, to an unskilled pen, 
is difficult adequately to state. There is 
something at once extremely surprising and 
revolutionizing in a man’s idea about him- 
self and the world in which he lives, about 
everything in fact, when it comes home to 
him that it is possible to live a life as full, 
as deep, as interesting, as exciting, tied to 
a porch and an invalid chair, as when 
caught up in the whirl of a city’s strife... . 

To some of us the song of the open road 
is nearly irresistible; when the red gods call 
we have to go.... “It is a wonderful 
world,” we say, and, “It is good to be 
alive.” But the man who has gone through 
the schooling of tuberculosis has seen this 
earth with other eyes than that, and has 
learned another lesson. The penny phi- 
losophies which have so powerful attraction 
for the modern mind, with their gospels of 
health and success and pleasure, he laughs 
at when he does not weep over them. For 
the stupendous secret, which all his suffer- 
ing and all his disappointment and all his 
deprivation have burned into his being, is 
the fact that man can live within this uni- 
verse not having these, and laugh and grow 
and pass from understanding unto under- 
standing and thank the gods that gave him 
the chance to be—The Outlook. 


— 
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HE death of Francis A. Ogden at 
Houston, Texas, is a reminder of 
much of the history of Chicago and ends 
the earthly career of a very poor man. He 
was a nephew of William B. Ogden, the 
first Mayor of. Chicago, and there are a 
large number of relatives scattered about 
the West. Francis A. was a human curi- 
osity, being a recluse who yet was wealthy, 
his fortune being estimated at $12,000,000. 
It had been his practice to appropriate 9 
cents for breakfast, 20 cents for luncheon 
and 15 cents for dinner, while he luxuriated 
in a suit that cost him $6 or $7. He did 
not buy: newspapers, but depended on stray 
copies discarded by others. He is known 
to have owned land in fourteen States and 
there are a number not yet heard from, but 
it is going to be difficult to dispose of this 
property according to law, on account of 
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the shiftless way in which he kept his 
records. The great Chicago fire of 1871 
was a boon to him pecuniarily, for he 


‘ leased all the property he could get his 


hands on and subleased it at greatly ad- 
vanced rates. His residence in Houston 
was a dingy room in an obscure hotel, but 
his grave is distinguished by a beautiful 
bronze shaft at Madison, Wisconsin. He 
was 84 years old. 

His life is in contrast with many others 
in Chicago and elsewhere whose history is 
brought to public notice by death. Usually 
the big fortune shrinks to small propor- 
tions under the glare of actual investiga- 
tion or through the cruelties of the 
markets. An authority in this city recalls 
that Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
road, left his daughter $4,000,000, but she 
sold the securities during a panic for $200,- 
000; that Jim Fisk died worth $2,000,000, 
and that his widow is now living on an 
income of $50 a month; that the heirs of 
Wilson, the sewing machine man, who left 
$1,000,000, went to the almshouse; that the 
estate of William Tilden, New York, $2,- 
500,000, disappeared in 13 years; that the 
daughter of Daniel S. Houghton, of New 
York, supposed to be worth $2,000,000, is 
teaching music for a living. The public 
is familiar enough with the disappearnace 
of the business and property of the late A. 
T. Stewart, of New York. The Ogden 
case is a rare one, in that it yields so much 
where so little was expected. It was known 
that he had property, but he was not ranked 
with the millionaires of the West. 





KEEP THE MACHINE GOING. 





WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 





[X the fall of 1861, when I was just 16 
years old, my father sent me off with 
an outfit of four men, eight horses and a 
threshing machine, to make a tour of Chris- 
tian and Montgomery counties, Illinois, 
threshing for farmers in that part of the 
country. And the last words my father 
said to me, as we set out on the trip, were: 
“ Now, Willie, whatever else you do or don’t 
do ‘while you are gone, keep the machine 
going.” My father was a thrifty man! 
We were gone about two months on that 
trip, and they were months to remember— 
for me to remember anyhow! Sixteen 


years is not very old for a boy to be put in 
charge of an outfit like that, with four 
grown men to keep in line, drunk or sober, 
eight horses to look after, and a threshing 
machine such as was made in those days 
to keep in repair and “ going,” to say noth- 
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ing of keeping accounts straight, collecting 
from tightfisted farmers who would not 
scruple to cheat a boy if they got a chance, 
and being the head of the “whole push” 
generally, as the boys of this day would say 
it. But that was what my father put me up 
against—it was what I had to do, and, as 
Bill Nye used to say, “I done it.” 

If I had plenty of time to write and you 
had plenty of time to read, I could tell you 
some mighty interesting stories about that 
trip; but life is short and space is limited, 
so I “cut out” the great bulk of what 
might be told, and let it go at that. But in 
order to make the point I am driving at, 
I must tell one of the things that happened 
to me, as follows: 

We had a hard day of it, the whole bunch 
of us, and it was one of those days when 
everything went like pulling a cat by the 
tail. Two of my men were off the night 
before, and they were both drunk as lords 
before breakfast that morning. Then we 
had to thresh a half dozen ricks of headed 
oats, which had been ricked up with the 
centers of the ricks lower than the outsides, 
so that the rain had run into them rather 
than off from them; and if you know any- 
thing about stacking grain you know what 
that means. Much of the straw was matted 
together almost solid, in masses, and it had 
to be torn apart by hand before it could 
be fed into the machine; as things were in 
those days. The threshing machine of that 
epoch was somewhat dainty as to the man- 
ner of its feeding, as will appear in a 
minute or two. Practically, we were two 
hands short, anl that meant that I had to 
feed the machine a good share of the time, 
as well as “tend it” which was my regular 
job. And if feeding that matted unbound 
oat straw wasn’t a tough proposition, then 
I don’t know the meaning of those words. 

We worked until dark, for we had to 
finish that job that day, and go to another 
early next morning. As the men were clear- 
ing up the “shatterings” around the 
machine, just as we were getting through, 
one of them pitched me up a gunny sack 
that was buried in the rubbish, and I, tired 
to the point of numbness, and eager to be 
through, rammed the thing into the cylinder 
of the machine in the middle of the straw 
which covered and hid it. Of course there 
was a crash and a smash, and then a dead 
stop without anybody saying whoa to the 
ten horses which furnished the power. I 
was dazed for a minute, and then I put out 
my hands in the darkness, pulled out what 
straw I could from the clogged mouth of 
the machine, and finally came upon the 
wreck of the sack which had done the mis- 
chief. And there we were! I was up 
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against it, for sure, and father had said: 
“Keep the machine going.” 

Well, we unhitched and went into supper 
without saying much of anything. (I could 
write a whole chapter about that supper, if 
I had more space and time, but I will not 
do it. Bernard Shaw says that the art of 
writing consists largely in knowing what 
to leave out.) 

After supper I went out and took the 
cylinder out of the machine and found that 
the “concave,” under it was broken square 
across in the middle. This concave was a 
piece of cast iron two and a half feet long, 
ten inches wide, and about an inch and a 
half thick, set full of teeth through which 
the teeth of the cylinder played; and, as 
said, it was broken square in two in the 
middle. I looked at it rather helplessly for 
a few minutes, then turned it over, found 
the number of it, then went into the house 
and wrote out a telegram to the manufac- 
turers of the machine, ordering a new con- 
cave. Then I sent one of the men off that 
night with a horse and buggy, to drive to 
Hillsboro, twenty miles, with orders to wire 
the house in St. Louis, as early in the morn- 
ing as possible and wait in Hillsboro till 
the concave came. 

After the man had gone I took a lan- 
tern and went out and took another !ook 
at the broken concave; and as I sat and 
looked at it I remembered my father’s 
words, “ Willie, keep the machine going.” 

And as I sat and thought, it occurred to 
me that if I could get a good stout plank, 
as wide as the concave and as long, and 
bolt it to the concave from below, I could 
get it up into line and hold it in place so it 
would work all right. The result of this 
was that the farmer hustled around and 
found me a good, strong oak plank which 
I went to work on in accordance with my 
plans. To make a long story short, we 
worked at it until one o’clock that night, 
when I had the thing in shape, and back in 
the machine all ready to start early the next 
morning. 

And we did start, too. To be sure, I had 
only four hours’ sleep; but a sixteen year 
old boy, raised on a farm can stand a whole 
lot of work even on that amount of sleep. 

It was two days before the man came 
back with the concave. In the meantime 
we had threshed over a thousand bushels 
of oats which was pretty good threshing 
for those days. In a word, I kept the 
machine going. 

Now it is a good many years since then, 
and I have been through a good many ex- 
periences during those years; but I am here 
to state that no two months that I have 
ever put in in all my life have done so 
much toward what success I have made of 
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my life thus far, as those two months I put 
in with that threshing machine, with those 
four men and eight horses, when I kept the 
machine going. 

I have been to college since, and I got 
a great deal of good out of it. What I 
learned in school has helped me a whole 
lot, in many ways; but when it has come 
to “ getting right down to brass tacks” and 
really doing things, the discipline that I 
got on that tour with the threshing machine 
has served me a better purpose than any 
experience I ever got from any six months’ 
schooling. 

And I want to say to the boys—yes, and 
the girls—who read what I am now writ- 
ing, that growing up on a farm and doing 
the things the farmer boys and farmer girls 
have to do, furnishes some of the best dis- 
cipline for making men and women that 
are worth while, that I know anything 
about. 

Going to school is good, going to college 
is good,—that is, it may be good and again 
it may not be good. If a boy goes to col- 
lege and learns chiefly to smoke cigarettes 
and root at base ball, spending money reck- 
lessly, money that he has never earned, but 
which “Dad” puts up on call—if a boy 
does this, my experience is that he is not at 
all apt to make a man who will keep the 
machine going, whether or not. And if a 
girl—but I needn’t tell about that. 

The upshot of all this is for you boys 
and girls to get it into your heads, as early 
in life as you can, that life is not all skit- 
tles and beer, and that it is a wise thing to 
do to get into the habit of keeping the 
machine going, whether the game plays 
with one or against one. 

And the game will play both ways. 
Sometimes it will play with you beautifully, 
and again it will play against you outrage- 
ously. Whoever you are, there will come 
days when you will have to feed the like 
of matted oat straw into whatever machine 
you are running, and when you are worn to 
a frazzle you will get a gunny sack that will 
go in with a crash and smash things gener- 
ally. But, whatever comes, the thing to do 
is, quietly and without any fuss, to get right 
down to business, make the best of things 
as they are, and keep the machine going. 

I don’t want to moralize or spend much 
time giving advice, but as I am writing this 
article largely for boys and girls, and as 
most boys and girls are bound to grow up, 
and if they grow up the great majority of 
them are bound to get married, I would like 
to say, right here, that there are quite a 
good many aspects of most married lives 
which are not unlike feeding matted oat 
straw into a threshing machine with a 
gunny sack to wind up on. But even so the 
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thing to do is not to whine, or shirk, or sit 
down and cry, or swear, or to do any other 
foolish thing, but just to get right down to 
business, patch up the broken parts as well 
as you can for the time being, and go 
ahead bravely, courageously, honestly, 
keeping the machine going. 

‘We could have sat around and smoked, 
and told fool stories, and done nothing for 
two days while we waited for the new con- 
cave. But we did not do that. ‘ My father 
would not stand for that sort of a thing and 
I knew it. And I acted accordingly. Some 
very tender-hearted people, in this day and 
age might count a father of that kind as a 
pretty severe specimen of humanity. I 
guess my father was severe in some ways. 
What he gave me to do was not the easiest 
thing in the world to be done; but the 
easiest things in the world to be done. are 
not apt to make very much of the doers. 
We may not like this, but it makes little 
odds whether we “ like it or lump it”; it is 
the way things are in this world. And I 
want to say to the boys and girls who read 
this paper, “ Whatever you do or don’t do 
in this world, in whatever line of work you 
may be engaged, married or single, rich or 
poor, keep the machine going.”—School and 
Home Education. 
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THE MENACE OF DRINK. 





DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 





| i is quite true that I have taken much 
more interest in the temperance ques- 
tion in the last ten years of my life than I 
did earlier, and this increase of interest has 
come from certain studies and opportunities 
for observation. These studies related to 
the terrible effects of alcoholism in increas- 
ing the number of the feeble-minded, in- 
sane, and criminal in our American com- 
munities. Later I had the opportunity of 
studying the German investigations on the 
mental effects of very limited doses of alco- 
hol, doses which most people have always 
supposed to be completely innocuous. The 
German investigations seemed to me to 
prove that even twenty-four hours after 
taking a small dose of alcohol time-reaction 
in the human being is unfavorably affected. 
Now the quickness of the time-reaction is 
important to every mechanic, to every 
artisan, and particularly to every person 
who is engaged in a dangerous occupation 
like driving an automobile, for instance, or 
managing a circular saw, or, indeed, in the 
tending of any powerful machine or hot 
furnace. Lastly, somewhat more than a 


year ago I had a long opportunity of ob- 
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serving the difference between the white 
race and the Japanese, the Chinese, the In- 
dian, the Malay, and some of the Mahom- 
etan people, in regard to susceptibility to 
the alcoholic temptation. The white race is 
inferior to all the other people I have named 
in regard to this susceptibility to the temp- 
tation of alcoholism. No observant person 
can travel through the East for a year with- 
out being shocked by the manifest tendency 
of the white race temporarily resident there 
to destroy itself through alcoholism. Alco- 
hol is destructive in the highest degree to 
the white race in the tropics, and all 
through the tropics the white race ex- 
hibits a terrible lack of self-control with 
regard to the use of alcoholic drinks. It is 
mortifying to the last degree for an Ameri- 
can to see intoxicated American soldiers 
and sailors staggering about the streets of 
the Chinese cities where we now have 
troops, and never to see a Japanese soldier 
in such a condition, although the Japanese 
have five times as many troops there as we 
have. I mention but a single fact; but the 
lesson of the East is that the alcoholism of 
the white race must be overcome, or that 
vice, with the licentiousness it promotes, 
will overcome the race. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY. 








OBSERVANCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
READING. 

A FEW weeks ago Supt. Charles S. Foos, 
in his Teachers’ Bulletin, issued the 

following address to his teachers. It is 

needless to add that there was a memorable 

school observance of the birthday of 

Shakespeare. 

To the Teachers: The remarkable re- 
vival of interest in the plays of Shake- 
speare again brings this dramatist and poet 
prominently in the limelight. The revival 
is due in a measure to the fact that Shake- 
spearean societies and educational bodies 
are preparing to celebrate the three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth- 
day. This, however, is only incidental. In 
spite of critics, iconoclasts, annotators, and 
educators, Shakespeare remains the central 
figure, not only in the realm of the drama, 
but also in the realm of poetry. It is 
fitting, therefore, that the public schools of 
the country take at least passing note of the 
birthday of this rare spirit. To this end, 
the schools of Reading will celebrate 
Shakespeare’s birthday on Friday after- 
noon, April twenty-fourth, with brief ex- 
ercises and in the high schools*with more 
extended programme. In the primary 
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grades, teachers may have the pupils study 
one line of his verse. In the intermediate 
and grammar grades, pupils may recite 
several lines from the appended quotations 
or other sources. 

Teachers in the latter grades are re- 
quested briefly to narrate a few facts con- 
cerning the life and the work of Shake- 
speare; to have pupils learn the names of 
a few leading dramas; and thus awaken 
an interest in the great play-writer. 

As is well known, Shakespeare was born 
of good parentage at Stratford-on-Avon, 
probably April 23, 1564. The exact date of 
his birth is in dispute. His limited educa- 
tion was received in the schools of his na- 
tive town. There is little doubt that Shake- 
speare received the inspiration for his life 
work from the strolling players, mystery 
plays, and the pageants of the Elizabethan 
days. These furnish a pleasing theme for 
a school conversation. 

The attempt of educators to interest 
pupils in reading Shakespeare has failed, 
because Shakespeare did not write for gen- 
eral reading, educators, or the literary 
critics; but for the stage and for the people 
of his time. As has been the case with 
most dramatists, he had the commercial end 
in view. That his plays have survived is 
due to the fact that he was able to differ- 
entiate his work, delineate and develop 
character; create real men and women; 
interpret character, as no writers before 
nor since have done. Little in his dramas 
may be original; nearly all may be bor- 
rowed; much may be imitated; yet, Shake- 
speare stands out as the “ pupil who outdid 
the master.” Sometimes he used a play of 
another; sometimes he dramatized an old 
story or trite historical fact; but he imbued 
them with such life and such humanity that 
he became the idol with theatre-goers who 
determine the success of all play writers 
and to this day the popular verdict is de- 
cidedly in favor of this Elizabethan drama- 
tist. 

His poetry, too, was a means to an end. 
That he blended the trivial, the serious, the 
supernatural, with a masterstroke, in his 
verses, was due, not so much to intent as to 
genius. The following are suggestive 
verses: 

I have not slept one wink.—Cymbeline. 
To business that we love we rise betime, 
And go to’t with delight —Antony and Cleopewe. 
They laugh that win.—Othello. 
O, beware, my lord, of jealousy! 
It is the green-eyed a. which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.—Othello. 
Poor and content is rich and rich enough. 
—Othello. 
How poor are they that have not patience! 
—Othelio. 
Her voice was ever soft, 
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Gentle, and low,—an excellent thing in woman. 
—King Lear. 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly followed.—Othello. 
Pray you now, forget and forgive.—King Lear. 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action —Hamlet. 
Brevity is the soul of wit—Hamiet. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
—Hamlet. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once—Macbeth. 
Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment ?—Macbeth. 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.—Hamiet. 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !—King Lear. 
Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more.—Julius Cesar. 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
—Julius Cesar. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
—Merchant of Venice. 
O, how full of briers is this working-day world! 
—As You Like It. 
He is well paid that is well satisfied. 
—Merchant of Venice. 
All that glistens is not gold.—Merchant of Venice. 
Truth will come to sight; murder cannot hide 
long.—Merchant of Venice. 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.—Merchant of Venice. 
Every why hath a wherefore—Comedy of Errors. 
Who steals my purse steals trash; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; ' 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.—Othello. 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out —Henry V. 
God’s goodness hath been great to thee; 
Let never day or night unhallow’d pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done. 
—Second Part of Henry V. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord 
Is the immediate jewel of their soul 
Poor and content is rich and rich enough, 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 
—Othello. 
A little gale will soon disperse that cloud, 
And blow it to the source from whence it came: 
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The very yo + yo oe eee — up, 
For every cloud engenders not a storm. 
rr. —Third Part of Henry VI. 
Love can transpose to form and dignity: 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 


mind ; F 5 
And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind. 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work; 
But when they seldom come, they wished for 
come.—First Part of Henry IV. 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day. 
—Macbeth. 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
hiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours—Much Ado About Nothing. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.—Julius Cesar. 
Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love: 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own 
tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no Agent.—Much Ado About Nothing. 
But what care I for words? Yet words do well 
When he that speaks them pleases those that 
hear.—As You Like It. ; 
Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be check’d for 
silence, 
But never tax’d for speech. 
All’s Well that Ends Weil. 
All places that the eye of Heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
—Richard II. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt—Measure for Measure. 
Condemn the fault and not the actor of it? 
—Measure for Measure. 
This above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 
—Hamlet. 
Our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
—As You Like It. 
What’s in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 
—Romeo and Juliet. 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
—Henry VIII. 
A Horse! a horse! my kingdom fora horse! 
—Richard III. 
Anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him—Henry VIII. 
’Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering of grief, 
And wear a golden’ sorrow.—Henry 
The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on. 
—Henry VI. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 
—Henry VI. 
And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak. 
—Henry VI. 
Men of few words are the best men.—Henry V. 
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He hath eaten me out of house and home. 
—Henry IV. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
—Henry IV. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, ; 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, 
Let no such man be trusted. 
—Merchant of Venice. 
Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day: 
Your sad tires in a mile-a—Wéinter’s Tale. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our -ventures.—Julius Cesar. 
Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens 
life—Taming of the Shrew. 
Happy are they that hear their own detraction, 
and can put them to mending. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
Before the times of change, still is it so; 
By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing dangers; as, by proof, we see 
The waters swell before a boist’rous storm, 
But leave it all to God.—Richard III. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
—Henry IV. 
What’s gone and what’s past help 
Should be past grief—The Winter's Tale. 
He that wants money, means, and content is 
without three good friends—As You Like It. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 
—Hamlet. 
We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own arms, which the wise 
powers 
Deny us for our good: So find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 
—Antony and Cleopatra. 
And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! 





“VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 


“W HERE is Jack?” asked Mr. Rogers, 

as he came in at six o’clock. “ He 
was late to dinner last night, and he’s going 
to be late again to-night.” 

“T saw him with that Jones girl,” an- 
swered his daughter Dorothy. “She is a 
new girl in town, very pretty, but terribly 
bold. I’m sure she’s not nice. I do wish 
Jack wouldn’t go with her.” 

It took Mr. Rogers a long time to get out 
of his overcoat and take off his gloves. 
Generally he was full of boyish spirits when 
the day’s work was done. Now he was very 
quiet, and he looked long and absently out 
of the window. 

Presently the door opened, and Jack came 
in. 

“ Jack,” said his father, “I want to show 
you something.” 
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Relief and interst showed instantly in the 1 have to resign from ten of the twelve clubs 


boy’s face. The dreaded question was not 
to be asked, after all. 

Mr. Rogers led the way to his workroom 
in the attic. There were his carpenter- 
bench and his tools and his lathe, and in the 
corner was the dynamo that worked it. 
Jack had seen them all many times. 

“ What is it, father?” he asked. 

Mr. Rogers laid his hand upon the dy- 
namo. “ Jack, by means of this, a mysteri- 
ous power becomes mine. We call it elec- 
tricity, but no one knows what it is. We 


only know that if we treat it in the right 


way, it will enable us to do wonderful 
things. It will work our mills, and light 
our houses and our streets, and run our 
cars. It will enable man to do more than 
any other power that has been discovered. 
But at the same time, if you treat it in the 
wrong way, it will strike you dead!” 

“Yes, father, I know that,” said Jack. 

His father turned toward him with an 
earnestness that Jack had never before seen 
in his face. “There is another power, very 
like that in its results. There is the mysteri- 
ous feeling that men have for women and 
women have for men. Treat that right, and 
it will bless your life and ennoble it, and 
make you ten times, yes a hundred times, 
the man you could ever be without it. 
Nothing of earth will do so much for you 
if you treat it right. But treat that feeling 
wrong, and it will curse you, and blast your 
life, and kill your immortal soul!” 

For a moment they looked each other 
square in the eye. Then together they went 
downstairs in silence. In the hall below, 
Jack put his hand on his father’s arm, “I 
know what you mean, father, and I know 
it’s true!” he whispered—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


aden 
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BEGGING FOR $12,000 A YEAR. 





_ contempt of the healthy-minded and 

self-respecting American in all walks 
of life for the young and able-bodied man 
who prefers an idle life of ease and useless- 
ness to doing any part at all of the world’s 
work received effective and stinging ex- 
pression in a New York court room the 
other day. The thirty-three-year-old scion 
of a wealthy New York family, whose 
mother, with whom he lives, enjoys an in- 
come of $39,600 a year, applied for a court 
order for an allowance of $12,000 a year 
from the estate of an insane aunt who lost 
her reason eight years after his birth and 
whom he has seen but once in his life. 
This idle youth bases his plea for this 
princely allowance for doing nothing on the 
grounds that if he does not have it he will 





to which he belongs, give up his auto- 
mobile, cut down the standard of his enter- 
tainments and forego the prospects of 
marrying. Incidentally, he professes to 
desire to study music. 

In denying the application’ the Court 
bitingly said: “The incompetent is under 
no duty to maintain the petitioner in his 
‘social standing’ or to enable him to reach 
a ‘station in life.’ He is of full age, of 
ripe experience, sound mind and no dis- 
ability. If the petitioner has musical 
talent—and the returns do not require this 
conclusion—his mother and his competent 
aunt, who have his welfare at heart, are 
the immediate and proper persons to whom 
to appeal for largess and sympathy.” 

It is not an edifying spectacle to see a 
young man blest with health and oppor- 
tunity deliberately prefer to be both a 
shirker and a beggar and seek to live off 
the bounty of others in order to escape the 
necessity of working for his own living. 
He invites the contempt of every decent 
man and woman and will have it.—Phila. 
Press. 
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NLY college graduates may matriculate 
hereafter at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School. This sweeping in- 
novation, another forward step in Provost: 
Edgar Fahs Smith’s administrative policy. 
of high standards rather than large enrol- 
ments, was unanimously agreed upon at a 
meeting of the trustees of the university, 
held recently. It makes the standard of 
admission equal to that of any law school 
in the world. 

After a conference, attended by Provost 
Smith, Dean William Draper Lewis and 
the Law School faculty, the change was 
decided upon because these educators felt 
that an efficient school training men for 
professional life must recognize a duty to 
the public and to the State by giving to the 
students a preparation which would enable 
them to give the highest service in their 
profession. 

It was only recently that, following out 
this poljcy of high standards, the Uni- 
versity Medical School made entrance re- 
quirements so high that even men with 
college degrees could not enter unless their 
college courses had included special work 
in chemistry, physics, zoology, biology and 
other advanced subjects. 

Soon after the induction of Provost 
Smith these great schools were organized 
with a separate dean for each, viz., the 
College, the Towne Scientific School, and 
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the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. Other progressive measures since 
instituted included the establishment of 
university extension schools at Williams- 
port, Altoona and Harrisburg; free public 
lectures by university faculty members on 
Saturdays, and establishment of School- 
men’s Week as an annual event. 

In decreeing the new Law School ruling 
the faculty realized the public demand for 
increased professional standards. Step by 
step the law courses have been made more 
extensive and correspondingly difficult. 
For these purposes the trustees decided 
that the preliminary education afforded by 
a course in an approved university or col- 
lege was practically an essential. Experi- 
ence had shown, the trustees said, that Law 
School matriculates who did not have a full 
college training failed to get from the law 
course the degree of advantage and benefit 
obtained by those who had the higher 
preparation. 

It was pointed out by faculty members 
that the want of such early preparation re- 
stricted the character of class instruction 
and held back the men who were equipped 
to advance with rapidity and in less ele- 
mentary fashion. A close observation, it 
was related, of the career of Law School 
graduates at the bar disclosed that the col- 
lege-trained men, upon the average, had a 
greater degree of prosperity and reputa- 
tion in their practice and public affairs than 
was possible for men not so prepared to 
hope to attain. 

It was announced, further, that the 
present action of the board of trustees is 
based not only upon a belief that the Law 
School will be immediately benefited there- 
by, but the duty of the University toward 
the bar of Pennsylvania, and of other 
States, and to the general public, would be 
more completely fulfilled. 


ss 


WHAT WAS LACKING? 








tere light from the window fell across 
Mrs. Jenson’s white face, wet with 
tears. She was not weeping now; she 
spoke in a dull voice; only the constant 
plucking at her glove fingers betrayed her 


nervousness. 

“Charles and Dick and Elmer and 
Madge, they’ve all left me! Boys have to 
go away, I suppose. But I never thought 
that Madge would go away unless she got 
married. She’s going to be a stenographer. 
There isn’t any need. I told her I’d give 
her twenty dollars a month for her clothes 
—she won’t have more than that to spend 
when her board’s paid. But she wouldn’t 
listen; she said she wanted to get out for 
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herself. Now there’s only Gracie left; I 
suppose she’ll go next. It seems hard to 
love children, and take care of them, and 
sacrifice for them, and then have them 
leave you the first moment they can. I 
told Madge nobody would love her and 
work for her like her mother, but she said 
I couldn’t understand. Maybe I don’t. I 
came to see if you could help me.” 

The minister’s eyes were full of sadness. 
Oh, the pain of all the ignorant loving of 
the world! “Perhaps I can—a little,” he 
answered, slowly. “ You remember Christ’s 
summary of the law—to love God with 
heart and strength and mind? You have 
loved your children with all your heart and 
strength—have you thought about loving 
them with your mind? Our children are 
born into a different world from that into 
which we were born—a world of different 
customs and ideals, almost of a different 
language. Unless we open doors into that 
world, unless we learn its language, we 
shall lose our children there.” 

Mrs. Jenson looked at him with puzzled 
eyes. “I don’t understand,” she said. 

The minister spoke still more gently: 
“You have worked for your children — 
made them beautiful clothes, given them 
everything you could,—but have you read 
the books they read? Do you know their 
friends? Have you talked over their 
studies and pleasures with them? Have 
you talked life with them—not just clothes 
and food?” 

“Why—I didn’t have time,” Mrs. Jenson 
faltered. She rose irresolutely. “I must 
be going,” she said, dully. “I guess it’s 
my fault, but I did all I could.” 

“Try it with Gracie,” the minister urged. 
“You will see what a difference it will 
make. It’s not too late to begin.” 


<> 


STORY WITH A MORAL. 


o fers story of the crime for which three 
boys were sentenced a few days since 
to the Auburn State Prison, one for life 
and the other two for forty years each, 
carries a plain moral. Four boys—one of 
them died in prison—who from reading 
dime novels got the idea that they would 
like to become desperadoes, wrecked the 
Limited Fast Mail on the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, near Rome, New York, early 
on the morning of November 19, 1895. 
The train was running very fast and 
plunged from the track down an embank- 
ment, killing two and injuring eleven of 
those on board. The boys were fright- 
ened away and did not carry out their in- 
tention of robbing the passengers. One of 
the boys was J. W. Hildreth, of New York 
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City, who made a full confession to the 
District Attorney. The jury in his case 
returned a verdict of guilty of murder in 
the second degree. In reaching this verdict 
four ballots were taken. Judge McLennan 
sentenced him to Auburn prison for life. 
In passing sentence the Judge said he 
thought the jury had dealt very leniently 
by Hildreth; they might have convicted him 
of the highest crime known to the law; 
that Hildreth’s crime was a terrible one 
under our civilization, almost as bad as 
poisoning the streams that come from the 
hillside. Hildreth stood up and received 
his sentence without flinching, but after he 
sat down by the side of his father his eyes 
filled with tears. 

As soon as Hildreth had been sentenced 
he was taken back to jail, and a few 
minutes thereafter Theodore Hibbard and 
Herbert Plato, the other indicted train 
wreckers, were brought into court. By 
advice of their counsel, Mr. Sayles, they 
withdrew their former pleas of not guilty 
to murder in the first degree, and pleaded 
guilty to manslaughter in the first degree 
on each of the two indictments against 
them, in causing the deaths of Engineer 
Hager and Robert Bond. Mr. Sayles asked 
for clemency for the boys. Judge Mc- 
Lennan then sentenced the prisoners to 
forty years each in the Auburn State prison 
—twenty years on each indictment. The 
prisoners were very pale and seemed much 
downcast, but shed no tears. 

Supt. W. D. Munro, of the Rome schools, 
who has visited these boys in the jail, says: 

“The apparent ringleader, Hildreth, is 
a graduate of the New York City schools, 
and attended Wesleyan University during 
part of last year. He came to Rome on the 
pretext of attending an Agricultural Col- 
lege, although knowing there was no such 
institution here. The other three boys 
claim Rome as their home and have all 
attended the public schools. One of them 
went through the first six grades and seems 
to have been a bright pupil, but acknowl- 
edges that he was a chronic truant. The 
remaining two attended school very irregu- 
larly for about three or four years. They 
afterwards worked some, but were idle most 
of the time. They appeared bright and in- 
telligent. They do not look at all like 
vicious or hardened young men. I believe 
that this and nine-tenths of such crimes are 
the direct result of idleness and loafing. 
But, besides being idle, these boys’ minds 
were inflamed and poisoned by constant in- 
dulgence in pernicious literature of the 
dime novel variety.” 

An exchange, commenting on this awful 
crime and its direful results, says: 

“There must be better reading for boys, 





and the habit of reading better books must 
be cultivated, if the boys are to be saved 
from being moral wrecks. Three victims 
of flash novels were buried alive last week, 
in a New York prison. They had been 
victims of the dime novel habit for years, 
and were anxious to emulate some of the 
fictitious heroes and desperadoes of whom 
they were continually reading. Acting on 
this desire they wrecked a train, and in the 
wrecking of the train an engineer and fire- 
man were killed. It was an easy matter for 
the police to locate and arrest them, and 
they were given a trial with every oppor- 
tunity to prove their innocence, but they 
were found guilty. One of them was sent 
to the penitentiary for life, and the other 
two were sentenced to forty years, or what 
practically amounts to a life sentence. 
“One of these boys was the son of a 
wealthy New York broker, and had every 
advantage that wealth and environment 
could give to become a good and useful 
citizen, but the dime novel habit fastened 
on him and led to the ruin of himself and 
companions. This is a lesson that ought to 
be heeded. These boys follow hundreds of 
others who have been ruined by cheap flash 
literature, and hundreds of others will fol- 
low them. There ought to be help for it.” 


— 
he 


SIGHT OF THE SNOWY OWL. 








| eine ning we human beings have rea- 

soning powers, we command the laws 
of physics and optics ; we make the waves of 
light our plaything, thinning, concentrating, 
bending, filtering them with lenses, mirrors, 
and prisms. And when all is done, says 
William Beers in The Nation, it is no 
more than an attempt to remedy the degen- 
erate condition of our two eyes. ay 
thing must be judged by comparison. If 
there were no eyes but our own they would 
be regarded as perfect. But there are the 
eyes of a snowy owl, and when I look deep 
into those yellow depths, I am conscious 
of inferiority. 

In size the owl’s eyes far excel ours, but 
to what extent we fail to grasp until we see 
his skull. Then we realize that he is in- 
deed a specialist. His whole personality is 
subordinated to vision. He is primarily a 
pair of great, golden optics; his feathers 
keeping these eyes warm, his wings serv- 
ing to carry them from place to place, his 
food captured chiefly for their nourishment. 
Their relation to his skull is like that of the 
brain to ours. Indeed, the cubic contents 
of each of his orbits is actually greater 
than his brain capacity. 

We watch his iris carefully and see it 
expand and contract like the diaphragm of 
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a camera shutter. In his icy home near the 
top of the world, when the sun sinks for the 
last time and the winter night shuts down, 
these golden irides enlarge and the convex 
surface of the lens draws in every avail- 


able wave of twilight from star and aurora, 


revealing through the dusk the small crea- 
tures of fur and feather, and directing their 
pursuit and capture. But what of the Arc- 
tic day when for months the snowy glare 
is poignant pain and men must guard their 
eyes with dark glass or flounder about help- 
less with snow blindness? In the inner 
corner of our eye we have a little roll of 
skin, useless and unsightly, a heritage from 
some saurian-like ancestor. The owl has 
also received this third eyelid, but in work- 
ing order; and when the glare becomes un- 
bearable, this membranous curtain flows 
gently outward, filming the eye with trans- 
lucent tissue. Thus can the eagle look at 
the sun and live; and the owl scan the 
light-scorched tundra and follow the leaps 
of an artic hare. 

When the owl flies silently through the 
dusk, it has need to concentrate its vision in 
but one direction—downward. No prey 
offers, nor does danger threaten from the 
side or above. Now this sort of hunting, 
peering through the dim light, or, in the 
Arctic day, searching the far distant tundra 
requires far-sightedness. But when the 
ground is under his feet, and his prey within 
reach, this long vision is swiftly replaced 
by the short-sightedness necessary to the 
swift moment of capture. In captivity, with 
opportunity only to look closely at objects, 
the snowy owl may become short-sighted 
or else astigmatic, but we so closely repro- 
duce his normal conditions of life that he 
thrives for many years. In our climate he 
will not survive the heat and continued 
glare of the summer’s sun, so at this season 
the change to Arctic night is simulated by 
removing him to a cool, dark cellar. Here 
he eats his daily portion of mice and spar- 
rows, he preens and moults his plumage, 
occasionally converses in a low tone with 
his fellows, and still more rarely sends his 
loud mating call, “craou! craou!” ringing 
Or he sits silent and 
introspective, seeing again perhaps the 
sights which have been photographed on 
those great pupils; the coming of the color- 
ful Arctic spring, with the unreal brilliance 
of tundra blossoms; the eternal warfare of 
the wolves and the musk-oxen; the inverted 
sex-life of the phalaropes; and of his own 
home life, the scratched-out hollow in the 
cool moss, and the half-dozen sombre-clad 
owlets for which he foraged through all the 
intense, brief summer of this desolate north- 
land. 
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ONE WHO REMAINED TRUE, 





HEN General Booth visited this coun- 
try, ten or twelve years ago, he was 
entertained in Washington by the late Sen- 
ator Hanna, who had come to have a very 
high regard for the work of the Salvation 
Army. Mr. Hanna invited a number of 
eminent public men to meet General Booth 
at dinner, and a good many of them came 
prepared to find more amusement than edi- 
fication, for the spiritual power of the old 
man was not so widely understood then as 
it was in later years. 

But General Booth’s dignified bearing and 
native force-disarmed the scoffers, and the 
speech he made after the dinner affected the 
company of worldly-wise politicians in a 
remarkable manner. More than one man 
found his eyes wet with tears, and every one 
of them declared that he had seldom felt 
his moral nature so deeply stirred. 

Among other things, General Booth spoke 
of the Army’s work among the fallen 
women. He said: “ There was a judge in 
New Zealand at whose house I stayed dur- 
ing a visit to that country. He was a sin- 
cere Christian, and interested in the work 
of the Salvation Army, but he said to me, 
‘ There is one branch of your work, general, 
with which I am not in sympathy, because 
I do not believe it can accomplish anything 
lasting. That is the work for abandoned 
women. When a woman has got to the 
bottom of the ladder, you cannot reform 
her permanently.’ 

“T told him what we had done with such 
women, and persuaded him to promise that 
he would go to one of our rescue homes and 
look into the matter for himself. I after- 
ward learned that ‘he did so. 

“He found a gentle, refined woman, a 
Salvation Army officer, in charge of the 
home; she showed him over the house and 
explained the work to him. As he was 
about to leave, he said, ‘ This is very fine, 
and no doubt you believe you are doing 
good work, but can you tell me where there 
is to be found one woman who was as bad 
as she could be, who reformed under your 
care, and who has remained true?’ 

“* Yes,’ said the officer, ‘I know a very 
striking case. She was an English girl, who 
at seventeen gave her heart to a man who 
betrayed her and left her. Crushed with 
the sense of her awful situation, and not 
daring to tell her parents, she went to Lon- 
don and drifted into a hospital there. When 
she left it she tried to get honest work, but 
failed, and was forced into an evil life. She 
began to drink, and sank so low that she 
was often picked up in the street dead 
drunk, 
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“*QOne hot day when she was lying in 
the gutter, jeered at by the street boys of 
the neighborhood, a Salvation Army laun- 
dry wagon came by, piled high with soiled 
clothes. The driver saw her, stopped his 
horse, let down the tail-board of the wagon, 
lifted the poor creature on it and strapped 
her there. He drove to the nearest Salva- 
tion Army rescue home, and gave the bundle 
of soiled womanhood into the arms of the 
officers in charge. 

“*They received her kindly, gave her a 
bath, and a comfortable bed. When she 
woke, they told her that they loved her and 
that they hoped she would stay with them. 
They said nothing about her sin, just treated 
her lovingly, and let her help in the tasks 
of the home. Weeks went by, and one day 
she broke down, weeping, and said, “I 
want to give my heart to the God who has 
made you so kind to me. I want to be 
good.” God heard her and accepted her. 
For many years she has been at work help- 
ing others like herself to be good.’ 

“*Can I actually see that woman?’ asked 
the judge. 

“*T who speak to you am she,’ replied the 
officer. 

“ Gentlemen,” said General Booth, “the 
skepticism of the man vanished forever as 
he looked into the gentle face of that woman 
so regenerated by the power of God that 
not a trace of her old evil life was visible; 
and now we have nowhere a more ardent 
supporter.” 





oo 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS IN A 
FACTORY 





A HOPEFUL and significant occasion 

was that of the first graduation exer- 
cises, recently conducted by the New York 
Board of Education in a factory, when 
forty immigrant women received their cer- 
tificates of literacy. This class is the re- 
sult of an experiment made by the firm of 
Messrs. D. E. Sicher & Co., who operate a 
large white goods muslin underwear fac- 
tory, about a year ago, in co-operation with 
the Department of Education. The object 
was to eliminate the ten per cent. of illiter- 
acy among the foreign workers in the 
factory. 

The class conducted at the factory, in the 
employers’ time, by a public school teacher, 
is regularly enrolled in Public School No. 
4. The simple exercises at the factory on 
the evening of June 4, before an audience 
composed of employers, representatives of 
labor, industrial experts, and educational 
authorities, as well as the friends and co- 
workers of the class, were full of symbol- 
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ism. More important than better knowl- 
edge of machines and materials were the 
sense of civic responsibility and love for 
American institutions which the workers 
expressed in their own words. The motto, 
“ America is another word for opportunity,” 
in large letters above the platform, formed 
a fitting background. 

The work involved in the course pre- 
scribed by the Board of Education for a 
factory class, completion of which entitled 
these forty women to their public school 
certificates, was demonstrated by the pro- 
gramme. 

This included the salute to the flag; sing- 
ing of “ America”; a physical-training ex- 
ercise; the story of the evolution of an 
undergarment, from the cotton in the field 
to the bobbins for spinning, told simply by 
six girls; “ How to get and hold a posi- 
tion”; and “ How to fill out a work report.” 
All the pupils gave evidence of the knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and history, as well as of English. 

The significance of the occasion was em- 
phasized by the speakers, among whom were 
the New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (John H. Finley), the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools (William H. Maxwell), 
the President of the Board of Education 
(Thomas W. Churchill), and Mary Antin. 

The State of New York is said to be the 
only State in the Union which did not de- 
crease its percentage of illiteracy from 1900 
to 1910. The Board of Education is deeply 
interested in this work of reducing illiteracy 
among the one-half million adults, mostly 
immigrants, in New York City. The fac- 
tory class is the beginning of a work which 
needs the co-operation of every agency and 
individual interested in industrial better- 
ment. 

This class going forth from the factory 
school is a body of witnesses to the success 
of the experiment. It is hoped that other 
employers will recognize its economic value. 
With the installation of increasingly danger- 
ous types of machinery, the illiterate work- 
er, by his failure to comprehend directions, 
is a menace to his own safety and to indus- 
trial enterprise. 

Mary Antin sees in this occasion a new 
proof to the world that America is sincere 
in the things which she promised the world 
in 1776. The real significance of the occa- 
sion, she told the audience, is not that a 
group of alien girls has been taught to read, 
write, and cipher, but that America is prov- 
ing that she believes in the people—all the 
people, the common people—and she is 
opening to everybody the stores of univer- 
sal knowledge, which were for centuries 
held by the few. 
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JUSTICE. 





Natal having at the breakfast-table 
made known his intention of “not 
being good, or minding the teacher a bit,” 
his parents were hardly surprised at noon 
to hear him announce with a sort of ag- 
grieved complacency, “Teacher slapped 
me.” 

“Did she?” inquired papa. “ What did 
she slap you with?” 

“Oh, a stick ’thout any whip-lash,” re- 
plied the victim, composedly. 

“ What were you doing,” asked mamma. 

“ Talking to Stevie.” 

“Did she whip you just for that?” in- 
quired Grandma, indignantly. 

“I talked to him all the time,” replied 
truthful Tommy. 

“ Didn’t she tell you to stop?” 

“Yes, she told me to stop all the time.” 

“And you didn’t mind!—oh, Tommy!” 

Mamma’s face and voice were both very 
sorrowful, and Tommy’s tender conscience 
twinged remorsefully, but he said not a 
word. He ate his apple-pie in silence 
(somehow it wasn’t as nice as usual that 
day), and went back to school in the after- 
noon, never coming in, as he usually did, 
for his good-bye kiss. 

He had been laughingly called “the 
teacher’s boy” by the other scholars, he so 
often went to meet her before school, and 
almost invariably attended her home with 
a gallantry beyond his years; but “he 
wasn’t the teacher’s boy now,” and “he 
wouldn’t be the teacher’s boy any more,” 
he said to himself, as he walked slowly 
along, kicking up the dust with his little 
worn toes, and scowling fiercely as she sud- 
denly appeared around the corner, followed 
by a troop of children. 

“Why don’t you go and take hold of her 
hand?” inquired Nancy Taylor. 

“’Cause I don’t want to,” replied Tom- 
my, out of the cloud of dust he was raising. 

“ Please don’t, Tommy,” said a pleasant 
voice very near him. “ You'll put my eyes 
out. Whew!” 

“T don’t care,” muttered Tommy under 
his breath, as she passed by. 

“O, Miss Smith!” shouted the inevita- 
ble “tell-tale,” “Tommy Saunders says he 
don’t care. He don’t care if he does put 
your eyes out.” 

Miss Smith made no reply—she only 
smiled; but when the scholars had taken 
their seats, and she looked down from her 
platform upon her cross little pupil, who 
was regarding her with a most unpropitia- 
tory frown, her face became very sober. 

“Poor little Tommy!” she thought, “he 
hasn’t been a good boy since I took away 
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his marbles. I’m afraid he'll never forgive 
me,” and then the spelling lesson was ready, 
and she forgot all about him for a while. 

But right in the middle of the word 
“ dangerous,” which Tommy’s eyes certain- 
ly were at that moment, a loud rattling 
noise was heard. 

“Children,” said the teacher, “ you must 
learn to take care of your marbles. The 
boy who owns those may bring them here.” 

But no one rose. She looked incredu- 
lous, then displeased, for she had thought 
her pupils were honest. At last Mike Mc- 
Intire, a pale Irish boy from over the sea, 
raised his hand. 

“Tf you plaze, Miss,” said he, “’Twas 
no marbles-ye hear. There are a small boy 
beyant, where the men’s buildin’, an’ he 
loads his bit of a cart wid pebbles, and turns 
em out under the windy jist. It’s him ye 
heard, Miss.” 

She was relieved, and the lesson was pro- 
gressing, when, happening to look in the 
direction of Tommy’s corner, she saw him 
whispering to his next neighbor, glancing 
at her at the same time with a countenance 
expressive of such unmitigated wrath and 
indignation that she was fairly startled. 

As she spoke to him, the little face be- 
came sullen, almost defiant. 

“OQ Tommy!” said she, sorrowfully, 
“you know how to be good, but you’re so 
naughty! What shali I do with you?” 

That was a question, however, upon 
which the culprit seemed disposed to throw 
no light. 

“T think I must send you home,” said 
she, very seriously. 

The rosy cheeks flushed more deeply. 
The “stick ’thout any whip-lash” was bad 
enough, but to be sent home in disgrace 
was incomparably worse. 

“Get your hat, Tommy.” 

But Tommy didn’t move, and, in the 
awful pause which followed, the teacher, 
though hardly knowing why she did so, in- 
quired, “ What did he say to you, Johnny 
Reed?” 

“He said,” answered Johnny glibly, 
“that you took away his marbles when he 
wasn’t playing with ’em at all. He said he 
was a-studying his lesson, as hard as any- 
thing when you took ’em away. He said 
you was an ugly old thing, and he hoped” 

“That will do, Johnny,” said she, be- 
coming suddenly enlightened. “Come to 
me, Tommy.” 

The little fellow came very slowly, look- 
ing almost frightened, though infinitely re- 
lieved that Johnny had not been allowed to 
finish his sentence. ; 

But, to his surprise, the teacher took both 
his small hands in hers. “Look at me, 
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PRACTICAL 
Tommy,” said she, very quietly, “and tell 
me all about it.” 

But Tommy couldn’t say a word. 

“Were you really studying when 
away your marbles?” 

He nodded. 

“And that is what has made you so 
naughty all this time?” 

He hung his head. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“’Cause I didn’t want to,” faltered in- 
consistent Tommy. 

“Poor little boy!” she said to herself. 
“Tt was a cruel wrong, and he shall have 
redress—yes, this very moment. I don’t 
suppose it would ever have occurred to him 
that the mistake could be rectified. He 
would have scowled it out until ‘the bitter 
end’ if it hadn’t been for Johnny. Poor 
baby!” 

Meanwhile the baby (I hardly dare call 
him so, lest he happen to read this story) 
stood with his eyes fixed upon the floor. It 
was an old, worn floor, full of cracks, but 
Tommy did not see them. 

The teacher took the bag of marbles from 
her desk. “Children,” said she, “I find 
that I have been very unjust to Tommy 
Saunders. I thought he was naughty when 
he was good. Now I am going to give his 
marbles back to him again. Here they are, 
Tommy. I’m sorry I kept them so long. 
Won’t you forgive me.” 

He grasped his treasure with one chubby 
hand; the other he suddenly drew across 
his éyes; then he stood like a statue, mo- 
tionless and speechless. The scholars laugh- 
ed, but Miss Smith went quietly on with the 
lessons, taking no further notice of him. 
The classes recited as usual, but he seemed 
not to hear them. Even his favorite “ jog- 
raphy” failed to rouse him. At last the 
session was over, the scholars gone, and he 
and the teacher were alone. 

Then, as she sat writing at her desk, a 
little figure crept slowly up to her. A wee 
figure which she lifted quite easily into her 
lap—a sorrowful little figure, crying bit- 
terly. 

“What is it, Tommy?” 

“You aint—an—ugly—old thing,” sob- 
bed Tommy. 

“T know it,” she replied, accepting the 
implied apology. “We're going to be good 
now, aren’t we?” 

“Yes,” emphatically. 

She kissed the quivering little lips, and 
two fat arms were thrown round her neck. 
“OQ Tommy!” she exclaimed, with a re- 
morseful hug, “ To think I should ever have 
punished you!” : 

“You didn’t mean to, did you?” said 
the little fellow, soothingly. 

“Yes, I did mean to, because you were 


I took 
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so naughty; don’t make me do it again, 
will you, Tommy?” 

“I don’t care now,” he replied magnani- 
mously. “You can do it again if you want 
to.” 
“Tf I want to! Oh what a Tommy! But 
the clock is beginning to talk about supper 
time. We must go.” 

She took her hat and shawl from their 
nail, giving her keys into the fat little hands 
extended for them. “This seems like old 
times, doesn’t it?” 

So it did. He was his gallant little self 
again, running to open the door for her as 
she passed out, then shutting it carefully, 
and manfully tugging at the old brass key 
until it was securely fastened, talking gaily 
as he trotted along by her side, like the 
merry little chatter-box he was, until they 
reached the corner where they parted. 

His mother smiled as he came in. “I 
think you’ve been a good boy, Tommy,” 
said she, as she looked at his happy face. 

“Yes—no, I wasn’t—but the teacher— 
she thought—she didn’t know—Johnny 
Reed told her—she was sorry—I’ve got 
’em,” and he clinked his marbles triumph- 
antly. 

His mother laughed at this funny jumb- 
ling of words. “How about the stick 
*thout any whip-lash?” she inquired. 

“Oh, she didn’t mean to—I mean—she 
did mean to—but she isn’t going to—she’s 
good!” 

These last words came with an emphatic 
jerk, as if Tommy had jumped out of his 
tangle, as indeed he had; for, company 
coming in at that moment, mamma reserved 
her questionings for a more convenient 
season. 

And: so Tommy became “the teacher’s 
boy ” again. 





PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


———_—, very generally, is sup- 

posed to be some abstruse branch of 
theoretical mathematics, which a venerable 
ancient, one Eyclid, had a good deal to do 
with in his day, but which, as a science for 
study by every-day practical men, is neither 
intelligible nor valuable. Perhaps in early 
days the reader had to prove why the angle 
A B C equaled the angle F G H, or why it 
did not; and his present immunity from all 
such alphabetical abstractions is contem- 
plated with relief, if not delight. 

Boys at school never made a greater mis- 
take than when they believed that geometry 
and algebra are useless. These studies 
have a direct value, and a much greater in- 
direct value, as developing the reasoning 
powers, the ability of analysis, construction 
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and inference. That geometry does not de- 
serve to be considered an unpractical study, 
we hope to show in a few examples. 

The law that like solids have cubic con- 
tents as the cube, and surfaces as the 
square, of their like dimensions, may have 
a somewhat abstract sound, but its practic- 
ally demonstrated value is seen in the econ- 
omy which attends building large houses, 
ships, engines, etc. The larger a house, the 
less wall has it; the larger a ship, the less 
resisting surface does it present to the 
water; the larger an engine the less sur- 
face is there for loss of heat by conduction 
and radiation, and the less surface of cylin- 
der and bearing is there for friction. 

Bounding lines increase as the square 
root of the surfaces they bound, so the 
larger a field the less fencing it wants, and 
so on. This law of the economy of aggre- 
gation, theoretically defined two thousand 
years ago by the Greek mathematician, finds 
a practical manifestation in modern times 
in the marked disposition toward larger 
stores, factories, farms, hotels and steam- 
ships. 

The great obstacle in the way of balloon 
success is the resistance of the air on the 
large surface necessary to a balloon of any 
considerably buoyancy; but if its size be 
increased, its resisting surface increases in 
a less ratio than its buoyancy. We think 
this law will help the coming aeronaut. 

To come down in our Euclidic voyage 
from the big bag of silk in the clouds to the 
common paper bag on the store counter, we 
remark that our geometry is as useful as 
ever. Certain forms of parcels economize 
covering more than others, the impractica- 
ble sphere most, then a cylinder of equal 
height and breadth; but as we elongate it, 
and make its form sausage-like, we begin 
to lose paper. If the parcel must have the 
corners sanctioned by time and grocers, let 
the cubic form be adhered to as making the 
most of a bag. 

Our readers may smile at this, and call it 
ultra economy; but it is not, for the wrap- 
ping-paper business amounts to millions a 
year, and prevalent shapes of retail parcels 
are very wasteful of covering. Besides, this 
law prevails not only in paper, but in the 
vast domain of packing-boxes, jars, bottles, 
cans and kegs; and what political econo- 
mist can calculate the saving possible to a 
geometrical regard to the laws which show 
how most bulk can have least surface? 

We commend this subject to the attention 
of the men of cans and crocks, who, when 
the frosts of winter have succeeded to the 
fertilities and abundances of summer, are 
wont to regale us with the luscious peach, 
the genial tomato, and the nutritious lob- 
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ster. Let them know that the nearer the 
height and breadth of a can, the less tin 
does it demand for its construction, and 
they shall live to bless Euclid and us. 

The bakers of crackers should know that 
when their goods take a circular form, their 
loss in space and as bulk in cargo is twenty 
per cent.—21.46 per cent. exactly—say 20 
per cent.. This loss is shared by all the 
shippers of round packages, whether tins or 
jars, candles or pill boxes. 

The larger a given heated body, the less 
surface there is for radiation. Steam coils 
for heating houses exemplify this by their 
slender dimension, which give a large radia- 
ting surface in little bulk. The extreme 
voracity of the insect plagues which infest 
our farms and orchards is explained on the 
same principle; being very small, they ex- 
pose a very large surface proportionately 
for cooling and they keep up the needed 
temperature by constant feeding, so the 
smaller a bug or fly, the more ought the 
farmer to dread a pound of him. 

Astronomy has revealed to us countless 
planets larger than our own, and the small — 
size of our world has led to disparaging 
comparisons. We have been told, for in- 
stance, that Jupiter’s bulk is about 1,000 
times as much. This indeed pigmies us, 
and would lead us to call this pellet, only 
8,000 miles or so through, something else 
than universe. Let us qualify all this a 
little by the consideration that, as the sur- 
face of a planet is about all its people use, 
the smaller a planet is, the larger does it 
accommodate; so, had big, boastful Jupiter 
been filled out into globes of our size, ten 
times as many creatures might have lived 
thereon. 

Following the general law, similar cones 
are to each other as the cubes of their like 
dimensions. Thus, a cone two feet high 
contains eight times as much matter as a 
like one of one foot high. Wedges with 
edges of a constant length are to each 
other, when similar, as the squares of their 
height or breadth. And here we have a 
method of balancing a force like magnet- 
ism, which increases through its length as 
the square. An immersed wedge, as heavy 
as the liquid of immersion, with apex up, 
is the desideratum. 

In the two cases of cone and wedge, we 
think the calculating machine is to be 
helped. If a cone, apex downward, be im- 
mersed in a liquid placed in a graduated 
cylinder, the displacement of the liquid shall 
be as the cube of the depth of immersion; 
so with a wedge, it shall be as the square. 
This hints at how square and cube roots 
may be found by a reversal; cylinder, cone 
and wedge being graduated. 
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We finish, commending these few sugges- 
tions to all who have hitherto thought 
geometry a dry and unfruitful study, with 
the hope that their Euclids shall be turned 
over to good account.—American Artisan. 


oo 
—— 


HOW I KEEP MY SCHOOL-ROOM 
CLEAN. 








HEN a school-girl, I disliked the days 
on which I was obliged to help 
sweep the school-room. I came from the 
encounter with grimy hands, dusty hair and 
garments, and, if my memory serves me 
correctly, my temper at such times was not 
the most angelic. When I became a 
teacher, I resolved to have as few regular 
sweeping days as possible. I think I have 
found out how to keep clean without very 
much trouble, and my school-room is swept 
but once a week. 

Friday is my cleaning day. When school 
is out at noon, I say to my little band, 
“ Now, all that want to help me work, raise 
hands,” and I have plenty to choose from. 
I select two for sweeping, and two more 
for a reserve when the others tire; two 
more shake the carpets; two scrub the ves- 
tibule-closet and out-houses, and two sweep 
and put the cellar in order. I put on one 
of the girl’s sun-bonnets and a big apron, 
and superintend the whole of it. Then we 
throw open the windows, dust, lay down 
carpets, wipe finger-marks from the white 
paint, and wash the zinc. I generally have 
the whole place fit for the Queen of Eng- 
land in half an hour. Many hands make 
the work easy. Then we rake up the leaves, 
and sweep the yards, and when all is nicely 
done, we run down to the creek and wash, 
shake off the dust, have a good laugh, and 
fall to work over our dinners with rare 
appetites. 

On Friday afternoon, I appoint workers 
for the following week, to do “ general 
housework.” They are called “house 
monitors.” Their business is—to pass the 
water four times a day, go around with the 
hand-basin twice a day to wet all the slate- 
rags, sweep the vestibule when necessary, 
and once a day to wash the zinc and the 
front door-step. Two carry water, and are 
called “water monitors,” and in cold 
weather I have a “fire monitor.” His 
business is—to bring coal from the cellar— 
rake the fire, and empty and sift coal. This 
Office is no sinecure, and the work is not the 
most fascinating in the world. Yet there is 
quite a rivalry to secure it, as well as the 
other situations, and I often have my moni- 
tors engaged for weeks ahead. They work 
expeditiously and lose very little time. They 
study at home so as not to miss any lessons, 
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I sometimes give little rewards, pencils, pic- 
ture cards, etc., but all seem to take pleas- 
ure in keeping the school-room neat. 

Every scholar is responsible for dirt or 
bits, under or near his desk, and is obliged 
to have everything in perfect order before 
going out at noon or recess. No one is al- 
lowed to have eatables in his desk, and the 
law regarding sassafras and birch, baby- 
wood and chestnuts, is as inexorable as that 
of the Medes and Persians! 

I have a few careless folks. There are 
one or two boys that all the soap of Colgate 
& Co., and all the water in the Delaware 
could not keep clean. They bid daily de- 
fiance to combs, towels and the soap-dish. 
If, after Jine upon line and precept upon 
precept, they persist in coming with un- 
kempt hair, dirty hands and clothes, I send 
them home to get freshened up. But my 
boys are generally neat and are capital 
workers. They don’t lean on the broom- 
handle and gossip and giggle as the little 
feminines do! To be sure, I have surprised 
more than one highland fling on the cellar 
floor, when I thought the errand for coal 
was lengthy. I have also had small toads 
brought up in the scuttle. I have seen 
heavy bayonet thrusts and charges with the 
broom handles. I have seen double-shuffles 
executed on the door-mat; but all these 
things don’t depreciate their general useful- 
ness, and I like the boy that has fun and 
whistle and dance in him. 

No matter what work I wish done, they 
are always willing and pleased to help do it. 
I hardly know the reason. Probably be- 
cause I always ask them pleasantly—pos- 
sibly, because they see I am not afraid of 
work myself. The place in which I spend 
eight hours out of twenty-four must be 
clean and attractive. We cannot do our 
school work well, or with enthusiasm, amid 
ugly, dirty, unsightly surroundings. We 
have an aversion to ragged, soiled books and 
broken slates—have a place for everything, 
and there it is kept. Director A. says I will 
be wanting fly-screens next summer, and 
Director B. says my cellar is clean enough 
for a milk-cellar, and even the big, good- 
looking blonde gentleman, with the official 
title of County Superintendent, before 
whom I stand in fear and trembling, vouch- 
safed me a crumb of praise on his last offi- 
cial visit. So, with my girls as neat as 
pinks, and my boys striving (with many in- 
ward groanings) to be methodically in- 
clined, I sit with clean hands and con- 
science, under my own vine and fig-tree; 
and so puffed up with pride am I at my 
success, that I think I should not be mo- 
lested, or made afraid, if the whole School 
Department were to come down some fine 
day and inspect the premises. 












EDUCATIONAL VENEERING. 





VENEERING is a great art. It makes 
things “go so much farther,” and there 
is nothing an economist likes so much as to 
make things hold out. Our ancestors were 
so foolish as to build solid mahogany tables, 
bureaus and sideboards. We know better. 
We have found out that a piece of wood a 
sixteenth of an inch thick will transform 
the commonest wood into mahogany or 
rosewood. And so the honest old tables 
and sideboards have given place to the 
sleek veneered ones, which look just as well. 

A monument should be built to the man 
who discovered this wonderful art, for its 
applications are so numerous. The crock- 
ery men sell imitation china; they have 
learned the art of veneering. The rogue 
veneers himself with the dress and manners 
of a gentleman. The cook veneers her 
dishes. The shaky broker veneers his 
credit by keeping up appearances. The 
parson, alas! sometimes veneers his sermon 
with thin layers of learning. The doctor 
veneers his conversation with sounding 
phrases. The politician veneers his thiev- 
ing by thin patriotism. The fortune-hunter 
veneers his cupidity with professions of 
love. What a wonderful art it is! How 
badly we should feel if the veneering were 
taken off and all our purposes, acquirements 
and pretensions appeared the naked pine 
and poplar which they are. 

But when it comes to education, we wish 
veneering had never been invented. And 
now that George and Maria are about to 
begin school, let us enter our protest against 
veneering establishments. There are schools 
for boys and hundreds of schools for girls, 
where the whole business transacted is the 
putting on of a thin layer of eutward ap- 
pearances. Everything is taught from a 
compend. History is boiled down to a 
strong decoction of facts and dates, and 
Ann Matilda is required to swallow it. 
“There were five thousand on one side, 
commanded by Gen. Brown. There were 
seven thousand on the other, commanded 
by General Smith. General Smith was 
surprised on Sunday morning, and driven 
back with a loss of five hundred men and 
three pieces of artillery.” This Ann Ma- 
tilda, and Ann Matilda’s parents, and Ann 
Matilda’s friends fondly believe is history. 
It is paid for as history, and labelled his- 
tory, and must be history. But whatever 
there is of philosophy, of poetry, of culture, 
of mental discipline in history is gone. 
This desiccated extract has no nourish- 
ment whatever. Of the peculiarities of 
race, of the domestic life, of the underlying 
causes of history, Ann Matilda learns noth- 
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ing. She has swallowed a register, a gazet- 
teer, but not a history. But she has passed 
her examination and “graduated.” Her 
education is all right. It has the seal of the 
proper authorities on it, and she can go in 
peace. 

English literature is worse taught than 
history. It is a thing that cannot be learned 
from a compend. The very essence of the 
highest culture for people who speak the 
English language is in English literature. 
But no one can learn English literature at 
second-hand. A good thorough knowledge 
of the authors themselves in their works is 
the only road to this culture. And all short- 
cuts are delusions. 

The great mistake in the education of 
girls, and for that matter of boys, is that 
they master nothing. A little here and a 
little there is the plan. The object seems 
to be to enable the pupil to give a long 
catalogue of things studied. And for this 
charlatanism the parents who demand it are 
chiefly ‘responsible. There are schools 
which are thorough. It is not for us to 
point them out, but for parents to be sure 
that they are not caught with the chaff of 
an empty pretense. In education, veneer- 
ing will peel off.—Hearth and Home. 


_— 


TEACHING FROM REAL OBJECTS. 








UCH has been written within the past 
few years on the best methods of 
teaching the younger class of scholars, and 
nothing has contributed more to improve 
those methods than the introduction into 
the school-room of material objects, to be 
carefully examined and subsequently de- 
scribed. This exercise has been carried to 
a greater extent in the juvenile schools 
than in any others, though it has been by 
no means confined to them, nor was the 
idea first suggested by the Germans. The 
writer well remembers exercises of this 
kind in a school of which he was a member 
over thirty-five years ago, and which re- 
dounded greatly to his own benefit, as they 
no doubt did to that of all who participated 
in them. The objects selected were nearly 
always natural and he vividly recalls a very 
close examination which he then made of 
an expanded chestnut-bur which was to be 
the theme of his little essay on one occa- 
sion. Even after, if not before, he too 
could, with the poet, 


—“in the ragged bur a beauty see.” 


This exercise is better than any other 
calculated to cultivate habits of close atten- 
tion, at a period when such habits are most 
easily acquired, and to do away forever 
with all possibility of those loose and super- 














MY METHOD 
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ficial ones which characterize most people 
throughout life, leading to continual inac- 
curacy and consequent misapprehension of 
the facts of nature and of life. 

Many years after the little exercises al- 
luded to above, the writer was teaching in 
a country school in Pennsylvania, which 
was situated in the midst of a pleasant 
grove—just by-the-way, for a school-house. 
Sometimes the interest of the younger 
scholars in their column of the multiplica- 
tion table or the spelling lesson would flag. 
On such occasions he found no other means 
of stimulating them so successful as the 
promise of half an hour in the woods, 
where they could collect wild flowers and 
acorn cups, and, in the fall, the beautifully 
tinted autumn leaves. This promise almost 
universally insured perfect lessons from the 
whole class, who were generally ready for 
recitation before the hour for it arrived. 
On their return they were encouraged to 
lay down a scalloped maple-leaf or a sinu- 
ous oak-leaf on their slates, carefully to 
draw the outline, and then delineate the 
larger veins and the stem. This exercise 
was to them a source of never-failing pleas- 
ure; and while, instead of interfering with 
the other lessons, it secured a better per- 
formance of them, it also cultivated admir- 
ably the organs of form and color, thus 
‘training the imagination and developing 
esthetic tastes as no other exercise could. 


= 


SEVEN YEARS IN AVIATION. 








| Fea than seven years ago, near Paris, 

Octave Chanute drove an aeroplane 
around a circular course. As the Aero 
Club had not been notified of the trial, he 
could not collect the $10,000 prize hung up 
for that wonderful feat, which until then 
only the Wrights had done. 

Less than five years ago Louis Bleriot 
woke world-wide enthusiasm, by flying 
across the English Channel. His flight was 
brief—thirty-two miles from Calais in 
thirty-seven minutes. 

Walter L. Brock, an American, flew on 
Saturday (July 11) from a London suburb 
to a Paris suburb and back in seven hours, 
three minutes and six seconds of actual 
flight. His distance was more than 500 
miles ; his average speed 7114 miles an hour. 
But though he made the trip both ways in 
half the actual traveling time of the fastest 
passenger transit by train and boat, his feat 
attracts little attention compared with 
Bleriot’s. Marvels are commonplace. 

And now the Atlantic! Before the end 
of the present month Lieut. Porte may be 
ready to try the greatest adventure. It is 
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big enough to win applause even in a blase 
of age if he proves successful. Of twenty 
aviators questioned by The Sun, half think 
the gallant Lieutenant has a good chance of 
success; a decided majority think the feat 
will soon be done; all that it is certain some 
time. 

Says Alan R. Hawley, President of the 
Aero Club of America: “ All the seemingly 
impossible prizes in aviation hitherto offered 
have been won.” Most experienced avia- 
tors do not class the Atlantic flight as even 
“seemingly impossible.” A wonderful ad- 
vance in seven years—New York World. 
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MY METHOD IN SPELLING. 





I HAVE practiced it for ten years and 
always with success. Just after the 
- regular spelling lesson is recited, which is 
usually on slates, let the members of the 
class rule their slates, with two rules, about 
one-fourth of an inch apart, and each 
double-rule about one inch apart, making 
three columns of ten words each. Then 
write, so*that the short letters will be 
formed between the rules, and the long let- 
ters reach over. Then dictate a lesson like 
the following, which calls forth the powers 
of the mind on the principle of association. 
Let the teacher say, “Now we will write 
thirty words, which are the names of things 
found in a grocery store.” Write: tea, lard, 
beans, sugar, coffee; pepper, ginger, allspice, 
cabbage, syrup, treacle, hams, shoulders, 
molasses, butter, cheese, apples, tomatoes, 
chocolate, carbon oil, crackers, dried fruit, 
corn brooms, pickles, oysters, vinegar. 

Then let lesson second be the different 
colors, thirty in number; lesson third, the 
names of different kinds of cloth; lesson 
fourth, the articles of the household, etc. 
I have one hundred lessons prepared, and 
we spell one, containing thirty words, every 
evening after regular recitations. If the 
class gets puzzled the teacher can help the 
pupils along. These lessons are very inter- 
esting to the pupils. Try them. 

The following examples will further illus- 
trate the method: 

Write the following thirty words: pain, 
grief, love, pride, mirth, hate, envy, wrath, 
anger, disdain, sorrow, pleasure, delight, 
rapture, desire, malice, contempt, jealousy, 
coldness, suspicion, impudence, disregard, 
hypocrasy, cowardice, friendship, assurance, 
confidence, blandness, affability, derision. 

Write the following names of things used 
in a printing office: leads, type, rules, press, 
quads, spaces, planes, quoins, leyers, rollers, 
pearl, agate, diamond, minion, bourgeois, 





brevier, primer, pica, italic, script, non- 
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pareil, great primer, capitals, small caps, 
chases, furniture, tympan, sheeps-foot, mal- 
let, proof-sheet. 

Write the following names of diseases: 
cancer, ague, rash, quinsy, headache, in- 
fluenza, hiccough, rheum, catarrh, cholera, 
heartburn, pleurisy, leprosy, small-pox, 
chancre, toothache, bronchitis, neuralgia, 
fever, rheumatism, diphtheria, diarrhcea, 
apoplexy, dyspepsia, consumption, gan- 
grene, backache, palsy, cholic, scarletina. 

Then let one read these names over while 
the rest listen and correct. I have many 
lessons such as the sounds animals make 
and the like, which are very interesting to 
the classes, and where interest is manifested 
pupils will learn. 


_— 
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THE BALKAN COMMISSION. 








HIS commission of inquiry was ap- 
pointed in the summer of 1913 to in- 
vestigate the conditions in the Balkan 
States and determine how far the shocking 
reports of massacres and atrocities were 
actually true. The commission was inter- 
national in character, being composed of 
representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Russia and the United States and was abso- 
lutely independent of all political preju- 
dices. Its report has been drawn up and 
is now ready for circulation. 

The contents are sufficiently horrifying. 
The commission has been able to give a 
more accurate and detailed account of the 
situation and to fill in the vague reports 
given out by the press, but it has not found 
that these reports were without founda- 
tion, although they were, of course, in 
many cases exaggerated. “ War under ex- 
ceptional circumstances,” said Mr. Brails- 
ford, “produced something worse than its 
normal results.” Women and_ children 
were brutally massacred, villages reduced 
to heaps of ruins and the countries abso- 
lutely impoverished. “The Turkish war 
and the war of the Allies constituted a 
ghastly chapter of horrors. Both among 
the regular troops and the irregular bands 
which accompanied the armies, there were 
many of low, criminal and even bestial type, 
with no human feeling and no care for 
civilized standards, who were ready at all 
times to do atrocious deeds. . . . There is 
evidence to show that in some cases these 
acts were committed by soldiers acting 
under orders.” 

“When a band of soldiers either under 
orders or, as was many times the case, 
under the impulse of hatred, greed and lust, 
surrounded and attacked a village, the very 
doors of Hell seemed to be opened. No 
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language can describe the tortures and 
griefs which followed. Repeated instances 
of death by fright of girls and young chil- 
dren attest the horror of the orgy of crime 
which was enacted. In one house in 
Doxato, to which fifty persons had fled for 
safety, all but one little girl, Chrisanthe 
Audom, were slaughtered like beasts in the 
shambles. In the same town a well-to-do 
family of thirteen owned and occupied one 
of the best houses. After extorting £3,000 
from the head of the family on the promise 
that they would be spared, the soldiers 
proceeded to kill them all. These are 
typical instances of the many which are 
found in the depositions contained in the 
appendices.” There is also a long series of 
reports of the torturing, mutilating and 
slaying of wounded soldiers and instances 
of ill-treatment of prisoners. 

The report also contains an account of 
the ethnography of the Balkans and a his- 
tory of the causes of the war. In its 
entirety it constitutes an important his- 
torical document as well as a revelation of 
the horrors of war. It may be obtained 
from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 407 W. 117th St., New 
York City. 


= 
—<——— 





THE NEGRO AS A SUCCESS. 





[* an address before 4,000 persons at the 

dedication of the new Odd Fellows’ 
Auditorium, in Atlanta, Ga., Booker T. 
Washington declared that the South was 
the best place for the colored man to make 
his home. He warned the people of his 
race against moving away in the vain hope 
of bettering themselves. 

And yet, ever since the civil war, the 
North has been the negro’s “ Paradise,” be- 
ginning in the city of Washington and ex- 
tending throughout the northern States. 
Nor has the negro failed to make good in 
many instances away from the land of his 
early racial and individual environment, as 
shown by the following item from a reliable 
Philadelphia paper: 

“The record of the activity of colored 
people in Philadelphia is am answer to mis- 
informed persons who imagine that the 
negro is capable of menial service only. 
Here is the tabulation: 

Two hundred clergymen, 60 physicians, 
32 dentists, 9 lawyers, 75 stenographers, 204 
clerks and copyists, 117 musicians, 45 
graduate nurses, 15 druggists, 297 retail 
merchants, 29 blacksmiths, 250 postal 
clerks, 10 wholesale merchants, 72 uphols- 
terers, 6 roofers and slaters, 24 plasterers, 
10 paperhangers, 57 painters, 308 brick and 
stone masons, 176 iron and steel workers, 
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96 carpenters and joiners, 5 electrical engi- 
neers, 15 stationary engineers. 

“The colored people of Philadelphia 
have one bank, which last year handled 
over $1,000,000; two drug stores, two 
hospitals, 14 building and loan associations 
and I5 insurance companies. They own 
$10,000,000 worth of real estate.” 


SPIRITUAL GOALS. 








T is the nature of men to conceive of cer- 
tain objects of desire before striving 
to possess them. It is like seeing objects in 
the road ahead of one. And before reach- 
ing any destination one must travel over all 
of the intervening space. A young man, 
for instance, looks forward to the owner- 
ship and occupancy of a comfortable home. 
To own a home is a goal. He works hard 
and is saving of his means, and by and by, 
if not prevented by unexpected circum- 
stances, he gains the object of his desire, 
which has been in his mind but not in his 
possession for a long while. Note a paral- 
lel: When, by the aid of spiritual knowl- 
edge, we acquire the habit of thinking as 
definitely about the substances of the soul 
as we do now about material realities, we 
will conceive of possible spiritual attain- 
ments which will be to us objects of desire 
and for attainment as definite in their out- 
line as a future home or a large bank ac- 
count. 

Consequently, we will do the specific 
things which truth requires of us—which 
are required of us by the nature of things— 
for making ourselves the possessors of what 
we foresee in advance, by the aid of spir- 
itual enlightenment, to be good and desir- 
able. For illustration, a man who finds him- 
self more or less influenced by the spirit of 
revenge, may, if he tries, foresee, as a defi- 
nite object, an improvement in his own 
character which, when attained, will enable 
him to retain all necessary motives for self- 
protection and defence without experienc- 
ing the murderous emotion of revenge. 
This change of character becomes to him 
a spiritual goal. Whether such achieve- 
ment is close at hand or a long distance 
away will be dependent upon circumstances, 
but by the aid of certain knowledge he will 
be able to make definite progress toward it, 
by definite means and methods, just as he 
would make progress toward any material 
object of desire. 

In making spiritual progress, then, just 
as in making material progress, it should be 
borne in mind that there are goals to be 
gained, great achievements to be realized, 
which are as yet in the future. By spiritual 
perception we foresee some of them as de- 
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sirable. It may be, however, and is gener- 
ally the case, as it is likewise the case in the 
pursuit of worldly gains, that some work 
and trials stand between us and their attain- 
ment. Thus it is, that the knowledge of 
desirable spiritual acquirements usually 
comes in advance of possessing them—and 
so also must the application of spiritual 
knowledge precede the attainment. 


— 
~ 





CONSULS AND EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS. 





fie} many of our diplomatic and con- 

sular representatives abroad are rend- 
ering valuable service in obtaining infor- 
mation on foreign educational movements 
is the belief of the United States Bureau 
of Education. The Bureau acknowledges 
that it counts on the diplomatic and con- 
sular service for a considerable part of the 
matter on foreign schools it publishes every 
year for the sake of American school men 
who can not go abroad but who need to 
know what other countries are doing edu- 
cationally. By special arrangement with 
the Department of State the Bureau of 
Education receives all reports forwarded 
by consuls or other diplomatic agents on 
educational subjects. 

Many of these reports supplement admir- 
ably the official documents obtainable. Re- 
cently Ambassador Joseph E. Willard fur- 
nished the Bureau with a statement of edu- 
cational conditions in Spain, which con- 
tained interesting references to the charac- 
ter of university instruction, especially in 
medicine. The report shows not only a dis- 
criminating knowledge of educational re- 
quirements generally, but a special knowl- 
edge of educational conditions in Spain. 

Some of the most useful material in the 
field of vocational education has been fur- 
nished through consular advices. Bulletin 
56, 1913, of the Bureau of Education con- 
tained statements on industrial education by 
consuls at Erfurt, Nuremberg, Frankfort 
and Cologne. The article by Ralph C. Bus- 
ser, consul at Erfurt, on “ The System of 
Industrial Schooling in Germany,” is con- 
sidered one of the best summaries of the 
subject ever published, and has proved par- 
ticularly useful to American school author- 
ities considering the establishment of sys- 
tems of industrial education. The other 
articles in this bulletin are special reports 
on schools for builders, courses for “ mas- 
ter-craftsmen,” the Trade Institute at 
Cologne, and schools for fruit-growing. 

Consuls in England and Scotland are 
sending special information on the social 
welfare work that is now a prominent fea- 
ture of school activity in those countries. 
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‘Much of this material is so new that it has 
scarcely begun to find its way into printed 
reports. Some of the consuls specialize in 
educational subjects in-which they are most 
interested. Thus, at Stavanger, Norway, 
the U. S. Consulate is especially keen on 
furnishing information about the school ex- 
tension work that is one of the characteris- 
tics of education in Scandinavian countries. 

In Central and South America, United 
States consuls keep the Bureau informed of 
changes in educational policy as indicated 
in presidential messages, decrees, etc. 
Much of this information throws light on 
current American problems. ; 

It has often been urged that each con- 
sulate have an “ educational attache” to re- 
port on educational matters, but in the 
opinion of Bureau of Education officials the 
consuls themselves and their subordinates 
are fully qualified to keep the United States 
informed on important educational work 
abroad. Representatives of the Bureau of 
Education who have recently gone to Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, and the Brit- 
ish Isles report that they have found not 
only the courteous helpfulness that would 
be expected in agents of our Government, 
but ‘frequently, in addition, a special knowl- 
edge of the educational situation in the 
countries for which information was’ de- 
sired. 


2 
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“DON’T MORALIZE.” 








A valuable bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, calls attention to the 
proper method of giving instruction in 
morals in the public schools. The sugges- 
tions made and the example set are so ex- 
cellent that we quote them here for the 
benefit of such of our readers as have re- 
sponsibilities along this line of school work. 

“*Tn moral- education don’t moralize.’ 
This is the advice of Prof. F. G. Gould, an 
English educator of note, who has been 
touring the United States as demonstrator 
for the Moral Education League of ‘Lon- 
don. Prof. Gould’s carefully worked out 
program for moral instruction in the ele- 
mentary grades impresses Bureau of Edu- 
cation officials as one of the most valuable 
of the present efforts to make education tell 
in fine character. : 

Story-telling forms the basis for most of 
the instruction in Prof. Gould’s plan. Once 
a week, or oftener, it is assumed, the 
teacher or principal gives a systematic les- 
son on the conduct of life. The various 
virtues are taught, not as abstractions, but 
by concrete examples and by interesting 
stories. The teacher is not to say, “ This 
ought to be done’; she is rather to say, 
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‘This thing has been done.’ Hearing con- 
stantly about right actions, the pupils learn 
to appreciate right conduct. The spirit 
behind the instruction is the spirit of serv- 
ice, but this is and other technical moral 
terms are to be rarely, if ever, mentioned. 
‘It is possible, Professor Gould points out, 
‘to give many lessons on civic duty and 
scarcely ever use the word patriotism, and 
yet the temper of consecration to one’s 
duty and country may permeate the teach- 
ing and inspire the pupils.’ 

Prof. Gould disclaims anything novel or 
faddish about this work. It is by no means 
new, he says. “I have over and over again 
affirmed that my teaching was, in the strict 
sense of the term, antiquated; that is to 
say, it consists of the employment of the 
concrete and dramatic manner which is 
illustrated by ancient poets as well as mod- 
ern, by the narratives and parables of the 
Bible or the Talmud, by ballad-singer and 
story-tellers of the Middle Ages, and by 
allegorists such as Comenius and John 
Bunyan.” 


<_ 
> 


SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL TEND- 
ENCIES: A SYMPOSIUM. 





O my mind one of the most significant 
' movements in education to-day is the 


| very marked tendency to reorganize our 


state and county educational systems along 
lines which will give us much greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency. I think we are likely 
to see, taking the United States as a whole, 
a very marked movement within the next 
decade toward the elimination of politics 
from our school systems, and a substitu- 
tion of appointed experts for the present 
elected officers. In our state school systems 
the tendency is certainly marked toward the 
development of a strong state educational 
organization, capable of handling large busi- 
ness by business-like methods, and intro- 
ducing much greater efficiency into our edu- 
cational business than we now know. In 
the county the present method of securing 
county superintendents, coupled with the 
inefficiency of the district system, stand as 
the most serious obstacles to real educa- 
tional reform there. Within the next de- 
cade or decade and a half I think we shall 
witness the abolishment of the district sys- 
tem and the substitution of the county unit 
of school organization in most of our pro- 
gressive states. With the elimination of 
the elected county superintendent and the 
introduction of an elected county board of 
education, analogous to a city board of edu- 
cation in powers and duties, and with ap- 
pointed executive officers to supervise. the 
schools of the counties, outside of cities, as 
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a unit and along the lines of the best city , in salary before they would be hired and 


administrative experience, rigid educational 
progress will be possible. The greatest. ob- 
stacle to such progressive lines is likely to 
be the opposition by the school men them- 
selves, but the increasing tax rates and the 
increasing demands for a higher grade of 
efficiency on the part of teachers is almost 
certain to lead to demands on the part.of 
the taxpayers that the school system shall 
produce more efficient results, and the new 
educational organization is likely to be 
established by practical men over any oppo- 
sition which the school men themselves may 
put up. The most serious danger we face 
in this movement is that it may come faster 
than men may prepare themselves for the 
position. When it does come the present 
monopoly which the cities have on the men 
of training and administrative capacity will 
probably come to an end.—E. P. Cubberley, 
Stanford University. 

Last Saturday, March 14, the President 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Senator Hugh S. Magill, in a public ad- 
dress in Chicago, stated that 14,997 of the 
30,000 teachers in the State of Illinois teach 
for less than $500 a year and over 3,000 of 
these teach for less than $300 a year. 
Senator Magill introduced a minimum wage 
bill at the last session of the Illinois Legis- 
lature but was unable to get it through; it 
provided for a minimum of $300 for teach- 
ers in Illinois. The greatest educational 
need’ in America today is a recognition by 
the people that low salaries mean low stand- 
ard of efficiency. The next greatest need is 
to arouse the teachers themselves to demand 
a living wage and other conditions for 
work that will make it possible for them to 
do justice to the children and to themselves. 
The ballot for women is needed to change 
these conditions. 

Scarcely less important than the need of 
a living wage for teachers is the official 
recognition of the teacher as an educator 
and not as a taker and giver of orders. 
The “system” today admits of no oppor- 
tunity for initiative or originality.. The 
teacher is an automaton and the children 
are necessarily of the same type. The 
teachers are afraid to call their souls their 
own—to speak out and tell the people of the 
wrongs of the system. This is due partially 
to lack of tenure of office and the fear of 
losing their positions. The tenure of office 
is not only a great need but of vital im- 
portance to the work. I know of no body 
of workers that are so dominated by fear as 
the teaching body. 

_. In talking with some teachers a few days 
ago in one of our large cities they told me 


they had to agree not to ask for an increase 





when they were telling me they were fright- 
ened to death for fear some one might 
know they were telling me of the unbear- 
able conditions existing in their city, 

The most significant “ educational ” tend- 
ency of the times is the evident determina- 
tion of big business to capture the machin- 
ery of the public schools through the voca- 
tional educational movement, in order to 
offset child labor legislation and exploit the 
children. The next most significant. educa- 
tional tendency of the times is the tendency, 
of the school officials generally to fall .in 
line with big business to pull their chest- 
nuts out of the fire in this matter—Mar- 
garet A. Haley, Business Representative, 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 


Perhaps the most striking feature in our 
schools today is the desire so generally 
manifested to relate education to life. This 
is the true ideal, but too often when we 
repeat the phrase we are thinking of life in 
its external aspects. Manual training and 
vocational instruction are securing to the 
boy certain rights which he has not always 
enjoyed to the full. But let us beware lest 
we neglect certain other rights in contend- 
ing for these. The intellectual and moral 
ideals which give value to life, the thoughts 
that wander through eternity, the capacity 
to look before and after, which distinguishes 
man from the brute and civilized man from 
the savage, .the noble impatience with low 
standards and vulgar aims, the sense of 
intellectual comradeship with the great and 
good of every race and age, the habit of 
penetrating through superficial seeming -to 
fundamental relations, the divine unrest 
which will not permit us to abide in the 
things of sense but urges us out into the 
unseen, which is our home—has not the 
child a right to these things also? And 
how are they to be gained if the main 
emphasis in the mind of teacher and pupil 
is laid on material achievement and success 
in business? The great problem for present- 
day education is, how can proper attention 
be given to vocational training without 
robbing the child of his intellectual and 
spiritual birthright?—Walter A, Edwards, 
Los Angeles (Cal.) High School. 

Are phonics essential to good reading? 
If you do not believe in phonics, try this 
plan and I think you will be converted, 
when you see with how much ease and in- 
dependence the children get their reading 
lesson for the day. Look over the lesson to 
be studied, print any unphonetic words on 
cards and use as flash cards till all are 
familiar with them. This takes about five 
minutes. Select from the lesson, words con- 
taining new.or difficult phonograms, print 
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these cards, and place in miscellaneous 
order around the top of blackboard. On 
the blackboard print groups of words con- 
taining phonograms. For example, the 
word in the lesson being fright, place on 
the board: I(ight), sight, night, might, 
right—phonogram “ ight.” 

Do not use the word in group, that is, in 
the lesson, as this does not create independ- 
ence. Ask the children if they can find the 
letters or phonograms that are the same in 
all the words of the first group, among the 
phonograms above the board. Have the 
child get the card that all may see. Have 
him tell what it says. If he does not know, 
let some one tell him. If no one knows, 
tell them, and then for several days follow- 
ing use the same phonogram in different 
words till all are familiar with it. 

Now have the children sound out words 
of group, one child at a time coming up 
and marking a circle around phonogram, 
as above, and telling the word. This neces- 
sitates his looking for the phonogram at 
least twice. When he studies his lesson do 
not tell him any words which it is possible 
to sound out. Make him hunt for the 
phonogram and then sound out the word. 
This takes time at first, but soon all the 
time you have used up is fully regained and 
the child is entirely independent of you in 
regard to most all words which he finds in 
his daily reading. Do not give him long 
lessons at first, but expect him to be able to 
read what you do give him. Better have 
him read one paragraph and get it_himself 
than to stumble through one page and be 
told most of the hard words. As soon as 
he has gained the ability to sound out words, 
then comes expression, phrasing and love 
of reading. 

There are a number of rules that can be 
given to children and we do this in the sec- 
ond grade. Here are some of them; c and 
g are soft before e, i, or y. A double con- 
sonant makes vowel preceding short. Final 
e lengthens vowel preceding. Ed is pro- 
nounced éd after t or d, otherwise d. Two 
vowels coming together, first is long, last is 
silent, as ea, ai, eo, oe, etc. These all help 
to make the independent reader. The 
strongest argument for the teaching of 
phonics that I know is the case of a ten- 
year-old boy, who came to us from an un- 
graded room in a city where phonics are not 
taught. He could not read the simplest 
sentence alone. He has now had phonics 
for three months and is doing the regular 
reading of an A second class and gets his 
lessons without aid from the teacher. We 
think it worth while. Do you?—L. E. 
Glenn, Pasadena Cal. From Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 
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CAUSES OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 





HE fear of universal war has fallen so 
suddenly upon Europe that the aver- 

age reader is fully justified in the be- 
wildered wonder, -“ What is it all about?” 


‘What stupendous national interests are 


threatened by a quarrel between Austria- 
Hungary and Servia, that a continent 
should spring to arms, and the world’s 
finance and trade be paralyzed by the mere 
fear of what will befall when the outbreak 
comes ? 

An answer cannot be given in a word, 
but the fundamental trouble is racial, and 
the struggle is primarily between the Teu- 
tonic and Slav for mastery. How then 
comes it that France, which is more Celtic 
and Latin than anything else, and England, 
which is racially allied with the Germans, 
are found on the side of the Slav in the 
alignment of the contending forces? The 
explanation for this introduces the artificial 
element of the problem, the need for the 
maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe. Whatever their original purposes, 
the Dreibund and the Entente exist solely 
to preserve existing national conditions, 
and to prevent any one Power or group 
of Powers from securing a predominating 
position in the councils of Europe. 

To begin at the beginning, Russia is a 
Slav nation and for ages has regarded it- 
self as the natural protector and leader of 
the Slav peoples, who are scattered 
throughout eastern Europe, many of them 
in the Balkans and in the eastern provinces 
of what is now the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire .Russia has never been able to extend 
its actual dominion over the separated 
Slavs, but their liberation from Turkish 
rule and a Russian overlordship is an in- 
grained principle of Russian national 
policy. The Czar has been compelled by 
force of events beyond his control to wit- 
ness the creation and gradual growth of 2 
group of independent Slav States to the 
southward, but he much prefers this status 
to the subjection of these Slav peoples to 
another nationality. After the war with 
Turkey in 1877-78, the Slav provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were taken from 
the Turks, but instead of being made inde- 
pendent or given to Russia were placed 
under the administration of Austria~-Hun- 
gary, the Congress of Berlin being deter- 
mined to prevent so far as possible the 
aggrandizement of Russian power in the 
Balkans. This was a bitter pill for Russia 
to swallow, but with all Europe against her 
there was nothing to do but accept. 

When in 1908 Austria-Hungary de- 
stroyed the fiction of the Sultan’s sov- 
ereignty over Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
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formally annexed the two provinces to the 
empire, Russia was too greatly weakened 
by the struggle with Japan to offer effective 
resistance, but the permanent incorporation 
of these Slav populations in the Austro- 
Hungarian empire was a blow to Slav pride 
and has been a source of bitter resentment, 
a thorn in the relations of the two coun- 
tries. Meantime, the spirit of Slav nation- 
ality was immediately stimulated by the 
outcome of the Balkan War, and an active 
propaganda for the liberation of the Slav 
provinces from Austro-Hungarian domina- 
tion has been carried on throughout Servia 
as well as in the empire itself. 

Servian growth in territory and power 
has been opposed by Austria for two 
obvious reasons. It was an incentive to 
separatist sentiment among the Serbs in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it formed an 
obstacle to the advance of Austria~-Hun- 
gary to the Aegean. The outcome of the 
recent struggle in the Balkans was to place 
a final check upon the Austro-Hungarian 
ambitions in the latter direction, and the 
activity and the bitterness of the Pan-Slav 
movement, having for its object the libera- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and cul- 
minating in the assassination of the Arch- 
duke, have been made the pretext of an 
aggressive attempt to crush Servian aspira- 
tions and put an end to Pan-Slavic dreams 
of empire. 

Servian expansion means the disintegra- 
tion of Austria-Hungary, and it is to be in- 
ferred that the aged Emperor-King has 
acted in defense of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy. A Servian overthrow or humilia- 
tion on the other hand, would be a blow at 
the prestige of Russia as protector of the 
Slav peoples. Thus it is easy to see why 
Austria-Hungary strikes and why Russia 
should intervene to protect the weaker 
combatant. 

Russian motives, however, are not quite 
so simple as this. The Czar aspires to the 
hegemony of Eastern Europe, an ambition 
which is threatened by the growth of Ger- 
man power. Both Germans and Russians 
have in the past looked with longing eyes 
at the possessions of the Turk, both ex- 
pected to be the legatee of the “ Sick man 
of the East” when he should be driven out 
of Europe, and both have yearned to ex- 
tend their dominion to the waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Aegean. These 
ambitions have been thwarted by the Bal- 
kan alliance and by the readjustments re- 
sulting from the defeat of Turkey and the 
— quarrels among the victorious 
allies. 

Nevertheless the ambitions of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary run along similar 
lines. Perhaps Germany looks ahead to 
the breaking up of the dual monarchy and 
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hopes to incorporate German Austria in the 
German Empire. At all events, it is no 
more to German interests that Austria- 
Hungary should be bottled up on the east 
by a strong Slav State, than it is to Russia’s 
to have its Slav kinsinen overthrown and 
their progress checked by Austria-Hungary. 

All this sufficiently accounts for Austria- 
Hungary’s present advance against Servia, 
for the Russian mobilization for the pro- 
tection of Servia, and for the warlike posi- 
tion of Germany. But why should Italy, 
whose interests are diametrically opposed 
to those of Austria, and France and Eng- 
land be drawn into the war? The ex- 
planation is found in the “entangling 
alliances” which have divided Europe into 
two armed camps for a generation. The 
Triple Alliance, originally formed by Ger- 
many and Austria as a safeguard against 
Russian aggression after the Russo-Turkish 
war, and afterward made to include Italy 
at a time when Germany feared an attack 
from France, binds these three powers to 
mutual military action in case of attack by 
an outside Power. 

(This alliance, defensive though it was in 
its origin, created a formidable power in 
Central Europe, menacing to the balance of 
power and inimical to the peace and 
security of the other nations. Under the 
direct threat of German aggression France 
and Russia were thrown together for self- 
protection and England joined the Entente 
when its naval supremacy was threatened 
by German naval ambitions. It is because 
France, Russia and England feel that an 
unchecked Germany is a menace to their 
own security that they are prepared to-day 
to risk all in an armed trial of <r 
The nations of the Dreibund are bound by 
a formal military alliance, the Powers of 
the Entente by the bond of self-interest 
and defense against aggression. Thus it is 
that the Great Powers are like a row of 
bricks, the impact to be given when Russia 
strikes at Austria-Hungary will be com- 
municated one to the other until all are 
fallen into the abyss of devastating war. 

Grave as is the burden which rests upon 
the shoulders 'of the half dozen men in 
whose hands have been placed the issues of 
war or peace, it is as nothing compared 
with the responsibility assumed by the aged 
Emperor Franz Josef. It is he and his ad- 
visers whom history will blame for the ap- 
palling consequences of their action in pro- 
voking a conflict which may plunge a 
continent in blood and check the progress 
of civilization. 

In his manifesto the Emperor-King de- 
clared himself “fully conscious of the 
whole significance of his resolve and his 
responsibility before the Almighty.” It is 
inconceivable that any human being could 
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‘with his eyes open dare assume so awful a 
responsibility, and it is doubtful whether 
the Hapsburg ruler realizes the full signifi- 
cance of his resolve. None knew better 
than he the tangled web of European 
diplomacy, the unstable structure sup- 
ported by modern militarism. Had he been 
able to deal with Servia alone, his act in 
plunging his people into a bloody war 
would have been appalling enough, but to 
tush precipitantly into a course which 
promises to throw the whole structure of 
European government and civilization into 
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chaos, reveals a mind and method which 
belongs to mediaeval times rather than to 
this enlightened era. 

. There is sacrilege in the prayer to the 
Almighty for victory with which the sover- 
eign joins his attempt te justify an action 
which means the death of tens of thousands 
of innocent men, and incalculable suffering 
and misery to many thousands more to 
whom dynastic ambitions, racial hopes and 
revenges and political policies are as in- 
consequental as are the shifting winds of 
heaven.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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+ snr seems at its worst in Europe. 
&% Never before in the history of the 
human race has there been such a war of 
millions as is now impending, equipped with 
every means for the destruction of life and 
property that modern science and inventive 
—. have thus far been able to supply. 

he field of war is no longer confined: to 
jand and sea, but now takes in the air. The 
bomb that explodes by impact, filled with 
explosives of frightfully destructive force, 
will be dropped from above on ship and fort 
and camp, and must be reckoned with as a 
new terror that may prove even more dread- 
ful than the withering fire of the latest 
machine guns. Alas! for the hopeless ruin, 
the wide-spread desolation, the agony of 
suffering, the death of hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent victims, men and women 


and children, if the promise of to-day shall , 


become the history of to-morrow! 


_ A hundred thousand Americans anxious 
to escape from different parts of the Conti- 
nent, of Europe, are detained there unable 
to. get away. The ships in which they went 
out have. cancelled their sailing dates be- 


.cause of the war, and will not bring them 


back., Their letters of credit are not hon- 
gored, and many of them are practically 
without money. Congress has made.an ap- 


-propriation of two millions: for, their relief, 
‘and is sending money and transports for 


their return, but these can afford prompt ac- 
commodation for but a part of those who 
wish-to return, without delay.. Among: these 
summer tourists’ are many teachers.. Five 
per cent.-of the teachers of .Philadelphia, 


-some two hundred in number, are stranded 





on the other side, according to the state- 
ment of Mr. William Dick, Secretary of the 
‘Board of Education. It is hoped that they 
will be able to get back by September 8th, 
the date for reopening the city schools. 


Jutius RosENWwALD, millionaire philan- 
thropist of Chicago, has agreed to provide 
money to erect rural school houses for 
colored children in the South. At a con- 
ference with Booker T. Washington, he 
said he would duplicate whatever is raised 
for that purpose in any Southern com- 
munity. 


THERE should be more men in the 
schools, more, young men in the training 
schools for teachers everywhere. The boys 
need more men as teachers, and so do the 
girls. Two or three generations ago there 
were not enough women teachers—now 
they are coming, in many places, almost to 
monopolize the work of teaching. In Den- 
mark, according to Mr. W. H.. Smith, 2 


| recent. observer from the United States 


Bureau of Education, the school teacher in 


the country is almost always furnished 


with a house, barn, and a few acres of 
ground. His tenure of office is for life or 
good behavior, and three-fourths of the 
rural teachers are men who settle down in 
their respective communities at fair sala- 
ries in comfortable homes as students and 
teachers, who cultivate their small. farms, 
are awake to gardening and fruit-growing 
and teach these things to. their pupils. 
They. are of course interested in learning 
and skilled in music and in civil ‘affairs. 
‘They lead the music in their churches, 
vocal and .instrumental, and naturally be- 
come men of account and _ recognized 
leaders in local affairs. We. must _intro- 
duce into the United States the home of 
the teacher if we would keep a fair propor- 
tion of, men. permanently and profitably. at 
work in the schools of the country at large. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


( to any College President and ask him 

to recommend a successful teacher of 
English; in nine cases out of ten he will 
tell you that he himself is in quest of that 
kind of a teacher. He can name dozens of 
graduates who can give a class all sorts of 
information about the history, development 
and literature of the English language, but 
this is something very different from 
getting pupils to express their thoughts in 
good English. 

The teaching of English has had a queer 
history. At one time great stress was laid 
upon parsing and analysis in connection 
with English grammar. In due time 
teachers found that there is a difference be- 
tween tearing sentences to pieces, naming 
the parts of speech and showing the rela- 
tions of modifiers, phrases and clauses on 
the one hand, and on the other the putting 
of words into sentences that will stand the 
test of grammar, logic and rhetoric. Then 
language lessons were invented to teach the 
young the synthetic processes in the con- 
struction of sentences and paragraphs. 
The colleges endowed chairs of English 
whose incumbents found it easier to teach 
philology, anthors’ biographies, accounts of 
the superior literature which the English 
writers have produced than it was to get their 
students to write good English. Sometimes 
masterpieces were studied and dissected. 
As soon as the examinations were over, the 
student had no more use for the master- 
pieces he had studied than has the botanist 
for the flowers which he has analyzed and 
picked to pieces. 

Said a College President to a Superin- 
tendent not long ago: “ What can you do 
to improve the teaching of English in the 
high schools?” “The high schools will 
improve their teaching of English,” was the 
reply, “just as soon as the teaching of 
English in the colleges can-be: made more 
satisfactory.” The average college pro- 
fessor finds it hard to realize that he gets 
from the high school in the way of students 
exactly what he gives the high school in 
the way of teachers. 

Fortunately we are getting text-books 
which will place the teaching of English 
upon a better basis. For instance, Miss 
Bolenius’ text-book on the teaching of .oral 
English, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
is pointing out a better way. It insists 
upon daily practice in the expression of 
thought. It does not assume that pupils 
can say something when they have nothing 
to say. It seeks to develop ideas and 
thoughts. before the learner is expected to 
write good English. .. 

Intelligent practice lies at the founda- 
tion’ of skill in using good English. :-Somé 
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Colleges require the Freshmen to write. a 
theme daily or every other day. The exer- 
cise is enough to put the student into 
purgatory if he has not had an abundant 
practice in the high school and in the gram- 
mar school. ’ 

In the days when Latin was used as the 
medium of instruction, teachers lamented 
that children were born into homes whose 
parents spoke the vernacular. In our day 
we may lament that children are born into 
homes where good English is never heard. 
If the pupil heard faultless English in 
childhood and youth, he would have little 
use for grammar. But inasmuch as. he 
hears incorrect English in the home, upon 
the street and while at play, he needs the 
tests by which he can determine whether 
his sentences are correct. He must learn 
to distinguish false syntax from correct 
English. His intellect must, of course, be 
sharpened and developed by the study of 
mathematics, science, literature and history. 
But it becomes the duty of every instructor 
to point out mistakes in English which are 
made during recitations and in written 
papers. In a word English must be ap- 
proached from the side of intelligent effort 
and practice and not from the side of in- 
formation on things which have to do with 
authors’ eccentricities .and_ peculiarities, 
however interesting such information may 
be. We may lay it down as a funda- 
mental precept in the teaching of English 
that pupils will not learn one thing when 
they are taught another and that good 
writers and speakers are not produced by 
lectures on literature and biography. 

_ Practice in spoken and written English 
must be supplemented by the reading and 
study of good literature. Very helpful 
books for stimulating such reading and 
study have recently come from the press, 
Take Orton Lowe’s “ Literature for Chil- 
dren,” published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The author aims to set the pupil on 
the right trail, so that when he reaches 
man’s estate he’ will of his own accord 
devote a just portion of his spare hours to 
books of literature. The author believes 
that this can be accomplished by attention 
to the following practices: The learning of 
choice poetry by heart, the learning o 
fairy stories and myths through the ear, 
the reading and re-reading of a few great 
books, the saving of money to build up a 
small but well selected private bookshelf, 
the practice of reading aloud by the fire- 
side or in the school-room. Any teaching 
of literature which does develop a desire to 
read and the ability to enjoy,a good book, 
must be pronounced a failure in spite of all 
the information about literature which may 
b: imparted. . . wt : 
“The author of thé fast-named’ volume 
teaches in Pittsburgh.’ Miss: Bolenius is a 
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mative of Lancaster, and received the 
foundation of her College training at Buck- 
nell University, and institution which is 
winning renown by the success of its grad- 
uates who are teaching in the public 
schools. 





GOOD FOR THE SCHOOLS. 





BOSTON TO PROMOTE TEACHERS BY MERIT. 





NEW step in educational progress is 

to be taken by the city of Boston this 
year. Its recently organized bureau of pro- 
motion and educational measurement will, 
beginning with the opening of the schools 
next September, put into operation a sys- 
tem which will make merit the basis for 
promotion of teachers and standardization 
of studies the basis for achievement and 
promotion in the grades. Only four other 
cities have preceded Boston in this line of 
work. Rochester organized a bureau of 
efficiency in 1911; Baltimore has'a bureau 
of research and statistics; New Orleans has 
a department of educational research, and 
New York has a bureau of investigation 
and appraisal, established 1913. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, who was chosen 
head of the new bureau last spring, has 
given much study to the possibilities of the 
merit system in the schools, and some of his 
ideas have already been put into operation. 
The June promotions were based largely 
upon the work of his office, and the stand- 
ardization of studies was begun. Doctor 
Ballou says that the question always has 
been raised whether it is possible to estab- 
lish a merit basis of promotion, and the 
chief bar appears in the fact that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to judge the success of any 
person’s work on an objective basis, The 
plain confronting fact, he says, is that when 
a vacancy occurs in the higher positions, 
the superintendent of schools must fill it by 
the appointment of principals of elementary 
and high schools, submasters and masters’ 
assistants in the elementary schools and 
heads of the departments in the high 
schools. 

Revision of the various grades of study 
has been begun, starting with spelling. 
Lists of words from all grades which chil- 
dren use in their written work and which 
they frequently misspell have been obtained 
from the teachers. From these lists, work- 
ing in co-operation with the teacher, the 
department purposes to fix for each grade 
a minimum list of words which each child 
ought to know how to spell before he is 
promoted to the next grade. The establish- 
ment of such standards of achievement for 
alt subjects and all grades will result in 
effective measurement of educational re- 
sults, says Dr. Ballou. 
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THE JOURNAL ON THE READING 
TABLE. 





SUBSCRIBING FOR ALL THE TEACHERS OF 
THE DISTRICT. 





fe reading habit must be acquired in 
youth. In most schools there is too 
little oral reading in class; there is no time 
given to reading by pupils who are called 
upon by the teacher for such selections as 
they think would interest their school 
mates; and there is little done to encourage 
the habit of silent reading, most important 
of all. The German schools are said to 
average an hour per day in reading. If 
American schools did as well, the outcome 
of our school life would be better readers 
of good books, and more of them. 

And in reading everybody should be en- 
couraged to ask the meaning of any word 
he does not know. This keeps the dic- 
tionary going, and aids in forming the dic- 
tionary habit, hardly less important than 
that of reading. “Understandest thou 
what thou readest?” is a very old question. 
If the teacher can read, and is in pleasant 
touch with the dictionary, there is hope for 
the school. 

One thing more. Commit best things to 
memory, and many of them, fine things in 
prose and verse. Know them as well as 
you know your names, so that you can 
spend a half-hour or an hour in repeating 
them with sure touch and without reference 
to any book. If the teacher is rich here 
he or she can make every pupil richer for 
life in the best wealth of the ages. 

We are led into this line of thought by 
an order for subscription to The Journal— 
just réceived through Mr. Charles H. 
Obreiter, Secretary of the School Board of 
Lancaster Township—to be sent to all the 
teachers of the district for the benefit of 
both teacher and pupils. In many schools 
a valuable adjunct of the bookcase is the 
reading table with its books and periodicals, 
inviting perusal with and without sug- 
gestion from the teacher. 

Mr. Obrieter is one of the best known 
lawyers at the Lancaster bar, and has been 
an earnest school director for upwards of 
twenty years. His board has been on our 
subscription list for all these years. In re- 
newing this gnnual order, and including the 
teachers, he says: 


The placing of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal on the reading table of each of the 
nine schools in Lancaster Township—which 
our Board has just ordered to the personal 
address of each teacher with this end partly 
in view—will introduce into them a stimulating 
and wholesome influence. The Journal is 
rich in matter suggesting new thought in 
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many directions for growing boys and girls, 
new and interesting subjects for the daily 
“ready writing” exercise that looks so hard 
to many when called “composition” but is 
so easy and natural when the children, instead 
of talking, merely put on paper as well as 
they can what they are thinking about. 

We know nothing that can be made more 
profitable to pupils, in the hands of a wise 
teacher, than familiar acquaintance of a live 
school, teacher and pupils alike, with the wide 
range of instructive and wholesome matter 
to be found in this sterling school monthly. 
It means: helpful thought and impression 
lasting as life—and that, after all, is the great 
purpose of the school. While much of it is 
beyond the average pupil much of it again is 
within his reach and will aid in giving to 
thoughtful boys and girls truer ideas of life, 
its duties and responsibilities. 

I like the expression of the veteran Director, 
Mr. D. F. Fortney, in your last issue, when 
he says, “I get more good things out of The 
Journal than from any other magazine.” So 
may it be for many of the schools. 


We sent bill at $1.25 per copy, which is 
our special rate when the Board orders The 
Journal for all the Schools of the District 
through its teachers, and same was paid by 
return of mail. They tell us good-naturedly 
that the first warrant drawn for the new 
financial year is nearly always for The 
School Journal. 


It is essential to the best interests of the 
schools that School Boards and School Direct- 
ors should be in as close touch as possible with 
the central office at Harrisburg, for sugges- 
tion, direction, and encouragement towards 
better schools in the District. Nearly sixty 
years ago this necessity forced itself upon the 
attention of the school authorities of the State, 
but it was not met satisfactorily until The 
Pennsylvania School Journal was, in 1855, 
made by law the official organ of the School 
Department, and sent monthly as a means of 
intercommunication between the Department 
and erry, school district of the Common- 
wealth. There is probably no hundred thou- 
sand dollars of any general school appropria- 
tion—this is the view expressed by many of 
the best school men of the State who are the 
most competent to judge of the value of 
agencies at work in this field—that has equalled 
in actual benefit to the schools this twenty- 
five hundred dollars appropriated annually in 
a way so helpful toward the truest end of 
school work. That high end and purpose is the 
scattering of good seed in a fertile soil, over 
the entire educational field in Pennsylvania. 
Taking root here and there, now and again, 
in all parts of the State, through all these 
years, this good seed has sprung up and borne 
fruit, “some thirty, some sixty, some an 
hundred fold.” And what is true of the past 
should be equally true of the future. 

The J has always been in place on the 
desk of the Teacher and the reading table of 
the School. The subscription rate is $1.50. 
It is published monthly, the volume comprising 
nearly 600 double-column pages. “Once Upon 
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a Time: Old Mark Telling Fairy Tales” is 
the pleasing picture sent as premium with the 
new volume. If not convenient to frame it 
tack it upon the wall for the pleasure of the 
pupils, and have a ready-writing exercise on. 
each child in the group, and especially upon 
“Old Mark” who is the central figure. Copies 
of the School Code, twenty-five cents, can still 
be had from the office of The School Journal. 


WEST POINT ON CERTIFICATE. 








oe general orders issued by the War 

Department January 23, 1914, provide 
that a candidate for admission to the United 
States Military Academy may hereafter be 
excused from taking the mental entrance 
examination if he comply with one of the 
conditions stated below. The only ex- 
amination now given such candidates is the 
physical examination. The conditions of 
exemption from the mental examination are 
as follows: 

1. That he present a properly attested 
certificate that he is a regularly enrolled 
student in good standing without condition 
in any university, college, or technological 
pain accredited by the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, provided that the entrance 
requirements for the course he is pursuing 
in such institution include proficiency in the 
subjects of mathematics A! (algebra to 
quadratics), A? (algebra, quadratics and 
beyond), and C (plain geometry) ; English 
A (reading and practice) and B (study and 
practice), as outlined by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

2. That he present a properly attested 
certificate of graduation from a preparatory 
school or public high school which is on the 
accredited list of one of the institutions re- 
ferred to in paragraph 1 of this order, pro- 
vided that he is thus certified to have estab- 
lished proficiency in mathematics A, A?, 
and C, and English A and B, as outlined 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

3. That he present a properly attested 
certificate from the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board that he has passed 14 
units of its examination, including mathe- 
matics A, A?, and C, English A and B, and 
history A (ancient history) and D (Amer- 
ican history and civil government). 

Men with college training have not lately 
been as numerous in the corps of cadets 
as Officials of the War Department have 
wished. The rigid entrance examinations 
in subjects which they may not have re- 
viewed for several years are believed to 
have kept many college students and college . 
graduates from becoming candidates for 
admission. Some months of special study 
are often necessary to prepare for these 
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tests, and: many who may have ‘pursued 
advanced courses in the required subjects 
are unable to devote so much time to the 


_ purpose. , 


The War Department has asked the 
Bureau of Education to prepare a list of 
the colleges and schools which fulfill the 
requirements of the first two paragraphs. 
The credentials of all candidates who wish 
to avail themselves of the new privilege 
this year were accordingly submitted to the 
Bureau of Education before the regular 
examination, beginning on March 31st, and 
decision was made as to whether or not the 
school or college by which they were 
issued might be accredited by the United 
States Military Academy. 





PENNSYLVANIA, THE KEYSTONE. 





a is the title of a new history of 
Pennsylvania from the pen of Ex- 
Gov. Samuel W. Pennypacker and pub- 
lished by the Christopher Sower Co. of 
Philadelphia. It is adapted for use in the 
public schools and should be placed in the 
hands of our teachers and pupils wherever 
possible. It can be used as a text-book to 
supplement the regular instruction in the 
history of the United States. Although the 
School Code does not require the forma- 
tion. of a separate class for the study of 
Pennsylvania history, it does require that 
special emphasis be laid upon the history 
of our State. This means more than 
simply the teaching of.what is found in the 
ordinary text-books on the history of the 
United States. 

The text before us furnishes valuable 
material for use on special days. There is 
of course danger of observing too many 
special days. Labor day, Thanksgiving 
day, Peace day, Flag day, Memorial day, 
Washington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, 
Authors’ days and a host of others too 
humerous to mention, distract the: attention 
of the children, and interfere with the 
regular school work unless they can be 
made -to harmonize with the aim: of the 
regular lessons. Fortunately no material 
lends’ itself better to a due emphasis upon 
our national development than the ma- 
terial which is made accessible in Penny- 
packer’s Pennsylvania. It shows the very 
important part which. our people took in 
every movement for national greatness. 
Pennsylvania was indeed the Keystone 
which completed the fabric of government 
and made possible our country’s develop- 
ment.in agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
transportation and other industries... 

It has sometimes been charged that Penn- 
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sylvanians are lacking in civic pride. At 
the Richmond meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence a gentleman facetiously 
said that he could find in the local book 
stores geographies of Virginia and the 
other States, byt no geography of the 
United States. Another told of a father 
who rebuked ‘his son for asking the birth- 
place of a visitor. “If a gentleman is 
born in Virginia,” said the displeased 
parent, “he always tells you. If he was 
born elsewhere, the question is embarrass- 
ing.” In Pennsylvania we shall never wish 
to develop a state pride as pronounced as 
that of Virginia or New England. Never- 
theless it will be an aid to good government 
if we stimulate the pride of our children in 
things at home, and excite a deeper interest 
in the part which the Keystone State has 
had in the history of the nation. 

Commencement day in our high schools 
and other special days can be utilized for 
this purpose. One speech might be de- 
voted to the character of the early settlers 
and the first settlements, another to the war 
of the Revolution, a third to the Rebellion, 
a fourth to the question of slavery, a fifth 
to our industries and occupations, a sixth to 
our educational development and if that 
does not make too long a program, ‘a 
seventh could be added on the romance and 
poetry which the State has produced. On 
all these points the book gives information 
which was heretofore not accessible to the 
average teacher. If Swank’s Progressive 
Pennsylvania and other sources of informa- 
tion mentioned on page 6 be placed upon 
the shelves of the school library, the pupils 
may be expected to gain a just conception 
of the important part which their State has 
had in the history of our country. 

But the author’s main. purpose has been 
to tell the splendid story of Pennsylvania’s 
achievements, to make clear the causes 
which led to her settlement, to explain the 
high-minded purpose of her founder, to 
trace the movements of many races to her 
valleys and mountains, to show what these 
peoples, Swedes, Dutch, English, Welsh, 
German, French Huguenots, Scotch-Irish, 
did religiously, educationally, . politically, 
industrially, in agriculture, commerce, sci- 
ence, art, in war by land and sea, in 
finance, in manufactures and in literature, 
and to show how often they blazed a path 
for the Nation to follow, how they saved 
the Union in time of trial, extended it in 
time of peace, and fortified it at all times. 

While the book is primarily for use in 
the schools, and is admirably adapted .in 
method and arrangement for that purpose, 
it is.a book which every intelligent Penn- 
sylvanian will wish to have at hand. Every 
Pennsylvanian should know the justifica- 
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tion of the poet Whittier’s statement that in 
Pennsylvania was the highest civilization 
he had ever seen, and why a Boston pro- 
fessor at Harvard lately wrote that it was 
many years before the Harvard Medical 
School attained the Philadelphia standard. 

He should know that the first medical 
school, the first law school, the first hos- 
pital, the first subscription library, the first 
turnpike, the first art academy in America, 
were Pennsylvania institutions, that re- 
ligious liberty, science, literature, finance 
for America had their origin in Pennsyl- 
vania; that the country’s greatest battle- 
fields from the time of the Revolution to 
the Civil War were within her borders, 
that Anthony Wayne opened the West to 
settlement, that Robert Morris, Stephen 
Girard, E. W. Clark and Jay Cooke 
financed all her important wars, that Meade 
saved the Union at Gettysburg, that Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Campbell, Byron, Pope, 
and Goethe wrote poetry about Pennsyl- 
vania and Pennsylvanians, that Bartram, 
Leidy, and Cope were among the world’s 
greatest scientists, and. that David Ramsay, 
America’s first and John Bach McMaster, 
her latest important historian, were Penn- 
sylvanians. All this and much more Penn- 
sylvania’s cultured and vigorous Ex-Gov- 
ernor narrates with a method which is none 
the less philosophical because it is direct, 


forcible, readily comprehended and vitally ? 


interesting. 

There are one hundred and thirty-three 
illustrations, many of the pictures from the 
author’s own private collection which have 
never been used before. 

All his life Ex-Governor Pennypacker 
has been a busy man. School teacher, 
soldier, lawyer, judge, Governor, member 
of the Public Utilities Commission, presi- 
dent of many organizations, including 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania 
—he has only lately found time to prepare 
the History of Pennsylvania which is now 
published by the Christopher Sower Com- 
pany, 124 North 18th street, Philadelphia. 

The publishers are themselves an _ his- 
torical house, founded in the year 1738, 
the oldest publishing firm in America, one 
of the oldest existing business houses of 
any kind of the world, and a “Sower” 
direct descendant of the founder Chris- 
topher Sower is to-day president of the 
company. 

Pennypacker’s history should be in every 
home and upon the reading table of every 
club in the State. The author has studied 
our history as a specialty. His style is 
simple and concise, and yet luminous 
enough for a text-book.. His love and ad- 
miration of .his native State is worthy of 
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imitation and emulation. His labors in the 
field of history and literature have added 
to the glory of his career as a judge and 
public servant. i 


os 
oe - 





“ FIREBRANDS.” 

REN the law was enacted creating a 

fire marshal, it provided for the 
publication of a treatise on the causes of 
fires without making the necessary appro- 
priation. The preparation of such a trea- 
tise is no easy task. To teach boys all 
the usual ways of starting a fire, may mean 
more incendiary fires than the State has 
had in former years. Curiosity may prompt 
the reckless youth to start a fire as did 
Nero of old for the sake of seeing a con- 
flagration at night. It may do the same 
kind of harm that was done by the early 
texts on physiology which taught boys how 
to erect a still and by means of it to manu- 
facture alcohol. This was done in the 
name of temperance and by the laboratory 
method. 

Moreover many of the texts on the origin 
of fires abound in “don’ts” which suggest 
to the pupil ways of starting a fire that he 
himself would never have thought of. 

If instruction on the origin of fires is to 
bear legitimate fruit, it must prepare the 
pupil’s mind to appreciate the magnitude 
of the losses due to carelessness in starting 
fires. Private enterprise may be relied 
upon to supply needs in the line of publica- 
tions which the State could with difficulty 
furnish. All the State publications which 
the writer has seen, do not rival the merit 
of a little book entitled “ Firebrands” and 
published by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston. 
It was written for the special purpose of 
teaching children how to avoid setting a 
fire, how to extinguish one or how to hold 
one in check until the arrival of help. The 
lessons are given in the form of stories. 
“Each story tells how a fire was started, 
how it should have been avoided, and how 
it was put out: Mr. Brown Rat builds his 
nest with matches which were left around 
the house: Careless Joe pours hot ashes 
into a wooden box; or boys light a bonfire 
and leave the hot embers, and then old 
North Wind comes along and has a bon- 
fire himself.” “There are also chapters 
on such subjects as our loss by forest fires, 
the work of our firemen, common safe- 
guards against fire, how to act in case the 
house is on fire, and first aid to those who 
are injured by fire,—how to treat scalds 
and burns, how to revive persons who are 
suffocated by smoke, etc.” These lessons 
create an aversion to fires and may well be 
made a part of the supplementary reading 
in the grades. The preface truthfully 
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claims that a thoughtful reading of this 
book should make the present generation a 
more careful and less destructive people and 
the entire country richer and more pros- 
perous. 


— 
<> 


JACOB RIIS. 








the opening of this century at the 

Twentieth Century Club luncheon in 
Boston, Henry D. Lloyd was the chief 
speaker. He was returning from an 
around-the-world trip to discover as he 
said, the great men whom the nineteenth 
century was giving to the twentieth, men 
who signified most for the uplift of 
humanity. He named five and one of these 
was Jacob A. Riis, who on May 26, 1914, 
at his home in Barre, Massachusetts, bade 
adieu to the earthly life. 

He was born in Denmark, May 3, 1849, 
came to America at the age of twenty-one, 
and died, a thorough American, at the age 
of sixty-five. The story of his life has 
been told by himself most effectively in an 
autobiography, “The Making of an Ameri- 
can,” which should now be read or reread 
by all who are interested in our relation 
to Americans in the making. 

For near a quarter of a century we en- 
joyed the personal friendship of Mr. Riis. 
It began at the Chautauqua, at Bay View, 
Michigan, where we were both on the pro- 
gram for several days. We roomed to- 
gether in one of the upper chambers of the 
Epworth Cottage, which has been the rest- 
ing place of nearly all Chautauqua lec- 
turers some time in the last third of a cen- 
tury. We were together practically every 
minute. We sat and walked and talked— 
that is, he talked, for I had nothing to tell 
him, and he talked about every incident of 
his life that there was time to talk about, 
because I knew how to keep him going. In 
the years that followed whenever we met 
or corresponded he referred to those days 
together. Naturally there were incidents 
that made the Bay View Chautauqua 
vividly recalled by both of us, I can readily 
understand his intense devotion to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Even then, long before Mr. 
Roosevelt was a national figure, Mr. Riis 
was repeatedly telling one that he was 
easily the greatest man in America. One 
of the last times I heard him lecture was 
at a period in our political history when 
the Roosevelt enthusiasm was not high, and 
Mr. Riis did not approach his climax with 
his usual skill so that it was not appre- 
ciated that it was the time for great ap- 
plause. He picked up a chair on the plat- 
form and with much seriousness said: 
“ Winship, if you don’t make the fellows 
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cheer Teddy, I'll go for them with this 
chair.” Of course I did not have to help 
on the cheering then. There was an audi- 
ence of near a thousand and they gave 
Teddy and ‘ Jake’ a great ovation. 

Few men have had more ardent friends 
than had Jacob Riis, and it is a luxury to 
remember that on more than a thousand 
platforms while he was alive, I improved 
the privilege of voicing my ardent appre- 
ciation of the man whom Henry D. Lloyd 
placed among the five world characters 
whom the Nineteenth Century gave to the 
Twentieth. 

So far Dr. Winship, in the Journal of 
Education. We have been warmly inter- 
ested in Mr. Riis ever since we have known 
of his splendidly unselfish life and work; 
and we read of his death as of the loss 
of a friend. We heard him talk but once 
upon the platform. He was not an orator, 
but, far better than that, a man of a rare 
type whom we wanted to know in closer 
touch. He was neither graceful nor elo- 
quent, nor seemed careful as to speech or 
manner—and he spoke with an accent. He 
was simply frank, earnest, sympathetic, 
natural, fearless, true. We spent a few 
hours with him after the lecture that night, 
and next day on a railroad train to Phila- 
delphia. As we crossed the Brandywine 
we named the stream. “Our Danish word 
for whiskey,” he said, “ Brandt-wein,’—r 
rolled, third sound of a, and was v. The 
early German settlers named these two 
streams from the product of the Scotch- 
Irish distilleries upon them. We had not 
thought of it. We passed an attractive 
frame cottage or two, painted white, grass 
and shrubbery and trees all about them, 
“Just the home I want,” he said: “ Noth- 
ing better than that.” We never see these 
little twin cottages without thinking of this 
unusual man. He talked of many people, 
many things, delightfully of his mother, 
and must have had a double portion of his 
mother’s strong, fine spirit. 

In the Outlook for June 6th, Theodore 
Roosevelt, who rated him “ the most usefui 
man in New York,” says: 

“It is difficult for me to write of Jacob 
Riis only from the public standpoint. He 
was one of my truest and closest friends. 
I have ever prized the fact that once, in 
speaking of me, he said, “Since I met him 
he has been my brother.” I have not only 
admired and respected him beyond meas- 
ure, but I have loved him dearly, and I 
mourn him as if he were one of my own 
family. 

“But this has little to do with what I 
wish to say. Jacob Riis was one of those 
men who by his writings contributed most 
to raising the standard of unselfishness, of 
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disinterestedness, of sane and kindly good 
citizenship, in this country. But in addi- 
tion to this he was one of the few great 
writers for clean and decent living and for 
upright conduct who was also a great doer. 
He never wrote sentences which he did not 
in good faith try to act whenever he could 
find the opportunity for action. He was 
emphatically a ‘doer of the word,’ and not 
either a mere hearer or a mere preacher. 
Moreover, he was one of those good men 
whose goodness was free from the least 
taint of priggishness or self-righteousness. 
He had a white soul; but he had the keenest 
sympathy for his brethren who stumbled 
and fell. He had the most flaming in- 
tensity of passion for righteousness, but he 
also had kindliness and a most humorously 
human way of looking at life, and a sense 
of companionship with his fellows. He did 
not come to this country until he was 
almost a young man; but if I were asked 
to name a fellow-man who came nearest to 
being the ideal American citizen, I should 
name Jacob Riis. 

“He is his own monument. His words 
and deeds will live after him. There is 
scant need for us to try to commemorate 
him; but there are certain things that can 
be done. One of them is to name the 
Rockaway Children’s Park after him—the 
Jacob Riis Park. He fought for the weak, 
he fought against corruption in high 
places; but perhaps the fight that was 
closest to his heart was the fight for chil- 
dren. A child suffering physically, men- 
tally, or morally aroused every instinct of 
chivalry and championship in his nature. 
He was ever battling for the welfare of the 
generation that was to come. We have a 
Rockaway Children’s Park because of what 
he did. Let us name it for him, the 
staunchest, most efficient friend the chil- 
dren of New York City have ever had.” 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








Butter.—Supt. McClung: An agricultural 
school has been established by the joint boards 
of West Sunbury and Clay townships, which 
gives promise of a great success. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Plasterer: Mr. Henry H. 
Smith, a school director with a long term of 
service on the board of Gibson township, 
died recently. He was highly respected as a 
citizen and a public official. 

Asincton Twre. (Montgomery Co.).—Supt. 
Ling: An architect has been authorized to 
prepare plans and specifications for additions 
to four school buildings, those at McKinley, 
Abington, Weldon and Willow Grove. The 
additions at Abington and Weldon will con- 
tain four rooms each, the ones at McKinley 
and Willow Grove two each. Two additional 
teachers have been employed to meet the de- 





mands of the expected increase in enrollment 
in the High school. The work will be re- 
organized to meet departmental plans in 
Latin and French, and in science. Trans- 
portation of High school pupils is a live topic. 
Many parents are asking for it. A com- 
mittee of the board is working on it. A play 
festival at Weldon school brought out a large 
company of: interested patrons. Games and 
folk-dances constituted a very pleasing pro- 
gram. The Home and School League in- 
stalled apparatus for play comprising a set of 
swings and a slide. The playground will be 
kept open during the summer, the Home and 
School League having provided funds by 
solicitation for both apparatus and supervision. 
Abington school ground has been used as a 
playground during the summer for several 
years with supervision, the funds being pro- 
vided by a group of citizens. This good work 
will be continued under the same auspices. 

CARNEGIE.—Supt. George: Preparations are 
being made for an addition to the high school 
building, consisting of four class-rooms, a 
chemical laboratory, a manual training and a 
domestic science department. Also the plans 
are being prepared for the erection of a grade 
building. 

Juniata.—Supt. Wineland: The plot of 
ground 120 by 220 feet adjoining the Mc- 
Kinley School has been enclosed by a fence 
and is used for School Gardens. Owing to 
the late spring very little could be done in 
the way of planting before the close of school. 
Just now the vegetables and flowers ate doing 
well and much interest is manifested both b 
the boys and girls and their parents. Eac 
evening from twenty-five to forty boys and 
girls could be seen at work in the gardens. 

Pittston.—Supt. McGuigan: During the 
month County Judges Garman and Woodward 
dissolved the injunctions granted in January 
restraining the board from accepting the 
Annex to the Jefferson school and from 
making repairs on the same building to an 
amount not exceeding the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars. The courts have sustained the 
board in all the troublesome injunction pro- 
ceedings heard to date. At an election held 
May tIoth the voters decided not to bond the 
district above the two per cent limit for the 
purpose of building a high school and a grade 
school necessary on account of the loss of our 
high school building last December. Con- 
sequently the tax levy for this year has been 
fixed. at 15 mills. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: Our high 
school athletic association has of its own 
initiative made the following clause a part of 
its constitution: “ No member of the associa- 
tion who is a user of tobacco in any form 
shall play upon the team, and any team 
manager or captain who allows a member of 
a team to compete in violation of the above 
condition shall thereby forfeit his office.” 
This clause was adopted by a vote of nine to 
one. 

Sunsury.—Supt. Ellenberger: The High 
School Building suffered a loss by fire of 
about $4,000 damage. The fire was confined 
to the third floor auditorium. The greatest 
loss was. suffered through flooding the build- 
ing with water. 
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Worps AND Music.—In the teaching of music, 
great attention should be given not only to the read- 
ing of exercises at sight, but also to the manner and 
method of singing songs. It should never be for- 
gotten that music is a mighty power for good or evil, 
and for that reason the character of the music, as 
-well as the words, is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance. Profanity, sometimes blasphemy, is encour- 
aged by the setting of sacred words to music that is 
most frivolous. What Herder, the great German 
philosopher, has said, in speaking of the influence of 
poetry upon the mind of a child is equally applica- 
ble here: «How dry and sterile some men imagine 

‘the human mind, the child’s mind, to be! And what 
a great, excellent ideal world it would be to me, if 
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I ever should attempt to write songs for it! To fill: 
the whole youthful, child-like soul; to put songs into 
it, which will generally remain in it through life 
and give it its tone; which will be to it lasting voices, 
encouraging to generous deeds and noble fame, to 
virtue and consolation, like the heroic ballads and 
stirring war songs of the ancient nations; what a 
great aim, what a glorious work would this be!” 
THE DoxoLocy.—Wherever the English lan; 

is spoken, the stanza most frequently on the lips of 
Christian congregations, is A sigh doxology. 
It was written by Thomas Ken, a celebrated English 
prelate, born in 1637. He was a man of devoted 
piety, broad and generous benevolence, and great 
firmness and loftiness of character, united with ten- 
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All to-geth-er, all 
Friend-ship’s link is still 
While the ab-sent we 
Since the present, full 
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to-geth-er, Once, once a - ‘gain; 
un - broken, Bright is 
are greeting, Let us 
of gladness, Bids us 
When the warning—we must sever— Comes once 
Oft shall mem’ry breathing o’er us, Sweet friend-ship’s strain, 
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Dwell in so-cial pleasure here, No more to sev - er. From the friends we love so dear! 








derness of spirit. He was one of the seven Bishops 
committed to the Tower for disobedience by James 
: II., but proved his loyalty by refusing to take the 
oaths to William and Mary, and was consequently 
deprived of his bishopric. He was regarded with 
the highest esteem even by his enemies, and Queen 
Anne, upon her accession to the throne, granted him 
a pension. He was the author of several volumes 
of elaborate sermons, and of many poetical produc- 
tions of a religious character. His morning and 
evening hymns are still r ed in thousands of 


English families. The doxology is the closing stanza 
of a morning hymn beginning with the familiar line, 
; “Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 





We owe.a debt of gratitude to any man who has 
put the thought and aspirations of humanity into 
words that. linger in our memories or voice them- 
selves in the popular heart, and we cannot but feel 
that we are rearing a monument of song in honor to 
the author of our peerless doxology every time we 
join in the grand and solemn hymn of praise, 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below, 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

THE effect of good music is not caused by its 
novelty. .On the contrary, it strikes us all the more 
forcibly the more familiar we are with it.-—Goethe, 








